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which we have just effected with the house of Ferrara, for the profier of Tor- 
Tasso's sevices.” 

“I came to Florence by your highness's invitation,” was the somewhat 
haughty reply. 

ne Aa the fact; but it is not the less certain that in the feod which has 
so long divided the courts of Ferrara and Tuscany, you have little served my 
interests either by word or pen ; and surely you, the {rend of princes, and the 
I of royal dames, would not lean your fortunes upon the nobl: artisti of 

jorence,® or il giogo della nuova tiranmide della casa Medici believe that 
I do not err in thus reporting your own words!” 

“ We must strive to vverlook the intemperance of his language in the bril- 
liancy of his genius,” said Bianca, with a gracious smile, intended to blunt the 
edge of the Grand Duke's sarcasm. “ Suffer the graceful composition which 
he has lately addressed to myself, my lord, to counteract, in your mind, the 
hasty expressions wrung from him by party feeling.” , 

“If report wrong him not,” pursued Francis, who evidently entertained a 

at distaste to the poet, “his homage to the sex does nt always confine 
itself to adulatory sonnets ; even where the strong barriers of birth and station 
might compel him to a more guarded worship, and your highness bas rather 
to thank his necessities than his sincerity for the verbal incense which he has 
offered at your shrine.” 

As the Grand Duke spoke, Tasso advanced a couple of paces towards him ; 
his eye burnt with light, his lofty figure dilated, and he crushed between 
his hands the velvet cap which he had withdrawn on his entrance into 
the apartment. Every nerve quivered, and his beauty was almost fearful 
as he shook back the dark mass of curling hair which fell low along his 
checks, while a smile, that was half bitterness and half defiance, played 
around his lip. The eyes of Francis were fixed upon him at the moment, 
for he designed that not only the irony with which he spoke, but also the sub- 
ject to which he had made allusion, should wound the sensitive spirit of bis 

istener; yet, nevertheless, there was something so overpowering in the wild 
emotion which his words had conjured up, that he suffered himself to be inter- 
rupted almost unconsciously, when the poet vehemently exclaimed— : 

** You do well to re na 4 me, my lord duke, and to cast back upon my spirit 
the load which it has long been contriving to shake off! It is true that I have 
loved—deeply and passionately—as those only can love who look beyond 
earth and earthly things for fuel to feed the fre which consumes them. I 
have loved and suffered—the heart does not study place or pedigree when it 
gives itself away; for where it is warm and honest, it must in every case ennoble 
the object of its worship. And yet, men who bow down before an ermine- 
bordered mantle and a glittering star, called it madness in Torquato Tasso to 
love perfection, because it was so robed. Out on the sycophants! One throb 
of such a passion was worth the lip-service of a century.” 

The enthusiast paused for a moment, and the Grand Duke was about to 
speak, when the Lady Bianca, whose flashing eye and burning cheek betrayed 
how deeply she had been moved by the energy of the poet, made a gesture of 
silence, as she looked imploringly towards her consort 

“ And what though I stand before your highness, proffering fealty to the 
house of Medici,” pursued Tasso proudly, * | am no vulgar plebeian, unworthy 
of the service that I seek. Iam the son of that Bergamamo Tasso who, not 
content with the unsullied nobility of his birth, rendered himself honoured by 
his virtues, and distinguished by his genius, and upon whose tomb it was held 
sufficient to inscribe the words, Ossa Bernadi Tassi. For myself, my lord, 
my only crime has been that I have clung too closely to the cause which I 
espoused ; but, surely, if your highness hath found it meet to extend the liand 
of fellowship to the sovereign of Ferrara, it may be also fitly granted to those 
to whom he has voutansel bie friendship.” 

“Tasso pleads well, my Lord,” said the Grand Duchess, “ and, I trust, not 
vainly. As he has truly stated, he is no common suppliant ; his fame is bruited 
throughout Italy ; and if he be but just to his own powers, he will be an orna- 
ment to the court of Tuscany.” 

“ The academy judges otherwise,” said Francis, drily. 

A withering oul of scorn played about the mouth of the poet. “ And shall 
a Medici bow down his judgment to such a fiat,” he exclaimed contemptuously: 
“ Shall a Medici consent to test the outpourings of genius by the verdict of a 
bench of dullards, who suffer the biight spark of thought emitted by the spirit 
to escape them, while they are struggling amid the sea of words upon which it 
scintillates! Shall a Medici content himself to deal with those emanations of 
intellect with which the Creator has permitted his creatures, from time to time 
to light up the dull materialism of a sensual aod selfish world, as the schoolboy 
cons hie daily task’ What are love, ambition, feme—save as the spirit robes 
them wita its own brightness, and invests them with its own glory! What is 
even life itself, save a hideous skeleton, until the glowing draperies of mind 
have been flung over it, and lent a grandeur and a grace to the crude mass 
beneath them? Let the Della Cruscan sages cavil at words—'tis their voca- 
tion—aud the extent of their intellectual power will reach no further than to 
make them the world’s gibe ; but the house of Medici and the author of the 
Gerusalemme look for a worthier and a prouder immortality.” 

**T am content to share mine with the academy,” was the cold reply of the 
Grand-Duke. ** We will detain you no longer, sir. Her highness thanks you 
for the courtly phrases in which you have done her homage ; aud | add my own 
acknowledgments for the proffer you have made of your talents and services to 
the court of Tuscany. While you continue in Florence, all honour shall be 
paid to you as my invited guest, even by the nolifi artisti, for whom you have 
expressed so sovereign a contempt ; but I cannot interfere with the decisions 
of the academy.” 

* I shall not urge vou further, my lord duke,” said the poet, “nor will I 
longer intrude upon your hospitality. Futurity will be the judge between me 
and my critics. Florence has granted a lordly tomb alike to Michael Angelo 
and to Machiavel, and perchance Rome will not refuse a resting-place to the 
ashes of Torquato Tasso.” 

“ You speak gloomily, signor,” said Bianca Capella, in her softest and most 
sympathising tone. 

* Not so, inadam, although perchance somewhat solemnly ; for such a grave 
as I aspire to gain will not be lightly won. Fare you well, lady. This was 
my last appeal; and to-morrow I depart. I leave my gratitude with your 
highnesses—it has been nobly earned, and regally compelled.” ; 

** At least, sir poet, wear this trinket, to recall sometimes to your memory 
Bianca of Tuscany,” said the Grand Duchess, and while she spoke she with- 
drew a heavy chain of gold from her neck, which, as Tasso knelt before her, 
she flung over her head; and then, extending towards him her small and 
beautiful hand, which he pressed with reverence to his lips, she added gracions- 
ly, “ Whatever may be the decree of the academy, rest assured that you leave 
behind yon warm friends in Florence, who will rejoice in your prosperity.” 

** Heaven prosper the Grand Duchy,” murmured Tasso, in a low deep voice ; 
and when he had risen from his knee, and made a profound obesiance to Francis 

de Medici, which was courteously but coldly returned, he quitted the apart- 
ment, and hurriedly withdrew from the precincts of the palace 

Early on the morrow, Torquato Tasso was on his way to Rome. 











* Tasso, during the courtly controversy in which he supported the party of his pa- 
ton, had so designated the Florentine nobility i 





RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 
THE PASSAGE OF THE DERESINA. 


At the epoch of Napoleon's proudest triumphs, 1812, we marched for Russia, 
and ere long, by the fortune of war, I was promoted to the rank of Senior 
Aide-de-Camp, the officer whom I was destined to replace having died a hor 
rible death at the battle of Moscow. He was charged with a most important 
order from our General to the Commanding Officer of a brigade which required 
immediate despatch ; in fact, the safety of our already precarious position de- 
pended upon its sudden and immediate execution. On his passage he had 
to turn a small eminence, not more than two hundred paces from the Russian 
post, exposed to a with, ting and deadly fire: this he accomplished w:th his 
wonted bold and chivalrous daring, and in which his noble charger seemed to 
vie withhim. Reginal Soulet was as brave a soldier as ever drew brand ; he 
would have oharged to * the cannon’s mouth” for the fun of the thing 

At the moment when we imagined his success complete, and his peilous 
mission accomplished, a troop of Russian horse, observing him alone, in ful 
career, they charged, attacked, and overthrew him, while their sabres dyed the 
Geld with his blood. Exhausted, cold, and almost lifeless, we found him on 
the evening of the victory, while, in almost inarticulate words, he related how 
he had been treated by these ru‘fians. He had been most inhumanly mutilated ; 
for, mdependent of the wounds he received while bravely defending himself, 
the monsters had actually sabred off his nose, his hands, and fee:, and left him 
thas a hideous spectacle. For six hours he suffered the most excruciating 
agony, and in his dying moments besought his comrades to tell the General 
* Tf he had not fulfilled the mission intrusted to him. 


rd it was neither for want of 
courage nor devotion, and - ” with these words the noble fellow expired. 


The terrible battle of Moscow was awful and bloody in the extreme ; the 
massacres on both sides was without a parallel in the history of modern war- 
fare. Both armies fought with desperate bravery; they were the élite of 
France and Russia's chivalry—we fought to conquer, they to defend their 
country ; and they did it bravely: all the energies of the patriot and the soldier 
were here called into action. Our oldest troopers, who from 1792 had traversed 
Europe eword in hand, and fought in Italy, Germany, Austria, and Egypt, 















enter Mesee, Jourdan, Dumourier, and Buonaparte 


, had seen nothing im 
their whole career to equal the dreadful picture before them on the evening of 
the memorable 6th of September, 1812. Asto myself, 1 was horror-struck, 


and half frantic, from beholding so many brave fellows writhing in the agonies 
of a protracted death, and heering their heart-rending moans , strewed around 
me in heaps, like one confused mass of human misery ; so different to the 
pomp and gorgeous spectacle of a review before the battle, when all hearts are 
rife with a glorious enthusiasm for the coming strife, and buoyant with the 
hopes of an ennobling victory, c 

Amid these awfal and painful scenes, imagine to yourself the hoarse voices 
of the Generals giving orders to re-form the scattered brigades and divisions, 
amid the thunder of distant artillery, proclaiming the retreating enemy, where 
this painful and heart-rending spectacle occupied a space of several leagues in 
extent,—’'twas most horrible. 

From a calculation made after the battle, it was estimated than no less than 
60,000 cannon-shot had been fired on either side, supported by repeated and 
desperate charges of cavalry,—the murderous file-firing of whule regiments, 
by platoons volleys,—the eternal rolling of the drums,—the stirring sounds 
of the trumpeta,—and the wild savage “* houras” of the Cossacks, when con- 
fronted in a charge, or in turning an impregnable position. Were it possible 
to combine the whole into one pictorial chaos of conflict and havoc, we may 
form some faint idea of what must have been the reality. I have heard many 
old soldiers deseribe a battle-scene, and its effects on the mind, but, in my 
opinion, the best and most natural (although it may be said to be almost inde- 
scribable) is from the pen of the immortai Geothe, from the impression pro- 
duced on him when he fought his first battle. 

Our victory, although glorious and complete, was withal a melancholy one— 
it had been too dearly purchased. To win it, France had shed her best blood, 
and for the 30,000 men whom she had slain of the enemy, the Russians revenged 
their death in the blood of 20,000 of our bravest warriors, which then bathed 
the plains of Moscow, where one vast sepulchre would receive them, mingled 
together as they had fought and fallen, with the wintry snow for their winding- 
sheet. 

In truth there is room for much calm ard sad reflection, while wandering 
o’er the battle-field, a host of vultures, flapping their wings above and around 
you, and with their hoarse sepulchral croak darting on their prey ; while, per- 
chance, in our mournful search we tread on some unfortunate victim to the 
strife of yesterday, yet groaning from the pangs of a protracted death. Would 
that some vaunting utopians and conquerors could behold such scenes of misery 
and death, when they would uphold by the sword some wild doctrine or prin- 
ciple. Such a scene tnight suggest to them more peaceful, certainly more hu- 
mane measures. But to such men, alas! of what avail the lives of thousands, 
the happiness of millions, or the ruin or prosperity of states? They are bigoted 
to a principle. They must conquer; not by the dictates of wisdom or hu- 
manity, hut by the physical force of arms; to win which one-half of their sub 
jects must be immolated,—and this is their triumph. 

These, however, are by no means the reflections of the soldier on the day of 
battle; and although to many it may appear singular, yet it is no less true, 
that the recollections of war, with its accompanying horrors, are much more 
painful to the feelings than the actual rea/itics during the excitement of action. 
Initiated, or, if I may so express myself, inured to scenes of battle and blood- 
shed, the soldier can take but a superficial or passive view of that which is 
passing aronnd him in the great drama of war, and, to repeat the expression of 
an old Napoleonist, I was not the only one among us who imagined we were 
born to be soldiers,—that war was our destiny. We thought not of those 
slumbering in peace, the cares of family, the domestic hearth, with its comforts 
of hospitality,—our vocation was cut out for us; and although we sometimes 
shared them, they served but as a momentary pastime, while deeds of glory, 
the epaulettes of a General, the cross of the Legion, like the dreams of the en- 
thusiast, awoke in us emotions, such as when the Emperor issued his soul-stirring 
and inspiring bulletins to the army he loved, and by whom he was idolized. — 
In such moments our eagles were unfurled, the sword flew from its sheath, and 
victory was our reward. It has been both said and written, that soldier and 
ambition are synonymous, without which neither armies nor war would exist. 

After the battle I experienced a wish to visit the theatre of conflict. I first 
proceeded to the positions where the strife had been most desperate, and where 
the earth was literally concealed by one mass of the bodies of men and horses, 
—helmets and uniforms saturated in blood. Amid these positions, what ample 
scenes for contemplation and remorse presented themselves! An immense 
plain, far as the eye could reach, was literally strewed with men, many of 
whom were yet struggling indeath. Occasionally from amid this awful ceme- 
tery a dark and ghastly head would be raised, besmeared with blood and gun- 
powder, while the suffering and half.frantic man called out vainly for assistance 
Such whose wounds were mortal were left to perish, while the ambulance, or 
hospital carr ages were reserved for those whose wounds might be expected to 
heal, and who might ere long renew the campaign. Let not this circumstance, 
however, induce a belief that any wanton cruelty is exercised, ‘tis ‘‘la fortune 
de la guerre.” 

On this occasion I remember a most remarkable and painful occurrence. — 
Weary and sick with wandering amid these distressing objects, | was with dif- 
ficulty wending my way homewards, when suddenly I felt one of my feet seized 
in the strong and convulsive grasp of a wounded soldier, who appeared dying. 
He was young in appearance, and possessed handsome and interesting features. 
He had lately joined the army from Paris,—this was his first, and destined to 
be his last battle. A ball had traversed his left breast. He entreated me in a 
gentle and supplicating voice to assist him, or remain with him, if but for a mo- 
ment I threw open his uniform to render his respiration more easy; while, 
with haggard eyes, he was fast vomiting blood, with his head bending to the 
ground. Never before, nor since, have I beheld so painful a spectacle of death. 
In this unhappy youth, fresh from the giddy and gay saloons of Paris, its thea- 
tres and Boulevards, I felt already an i:.tense interest, and strove to cheer him 
with the hopes of a speedy recovery, which I, however, knew was hopeless. — 
In a short time I discovered a Stafl-Surgeon in the distance, accompanied by 
his subordinates. He was on atour of inspection, and hurriedly passing those 
whom I had previously observed were supposed to be beyond recovery. | 
anxiously awaited the Surgeon’s arrival, supporting the young Parisian on the 
body of a Polish lancer, whose head had been carried off by a cannon-shot.— 
never shall I forget the poor fellow's dumb expressions of gratitude, and, 
though feebly, never were more sincerely uttered, when, with tears in his eyes, 
he murmured, “IT yet hope to return to ‘ma belle France.’ I thank you.— 
Heaven will bless you for this.” I was affected, and shed tears of joy at hav- 
ing assisted han. 

‘The Surgeons arrived. The chief seemed a cold phlegmatic man, like one 
accustomed to behold human sufferings, with the eye of a stoic, in all their 
agonizing forms,—yet, with all, he had the reputation of being humane, and as 
an ‘amputator was considered to be one of the most skilful in the army. Not 
so his assistants,—they were of a different stamp, and seemed as indifferent to 
the cries and sufferings of the wounded as is the executioner to the victim on 
the scaffold,—they were perfectly collected. This heartless indifference was 
repugnant to my feelings, the more especially when I heard their indecent and 
disgusting conversation and remarks on this occasion. I looked on them with 
contempt ; but such feelings of indignation only served to afford an additional 
source of pleasantry. 

The Surgeon with the eye of an experienced anatomist probed the wound 
of the young officer, and in a word pronounced his case hopeless. His heart 
had been traversed,—he muzt die. ‘* Mon Dieu!’ was all the youth uttered, 
and fell senseless into my arms. I entreated of the Surgeon to allow me the 
use of part of a litter. ‘’Tis useless,” said he, in a whisper, “he cannot live 
an hour. He then passed on. While retiring, the unfortunate youth fixed his 
keen eye upon him with a look of horror and despair, muttering ‘‘ Heartless 
man,” and with a convulsive grasp, he expired in my arms. 

On returning to the camp al! was again life and action,—the soldiers’ rations 
were being distributed,—a thousand fires were kindling in all directions,—while 
thev seemed occupied in their narration of the adventures of the field, and re- 
peating with enthusiasm a passage in the bulletin of the Emperor to the army 
“If ever we return to France. they will point to us as we pass, and exclaim, 
They were at the great battle beneath the walls of Moscow!" Moscow! There 
was a magic in the very sound, which awoke in us dreams of a promised land, 


though it was a victory dearly bought, and one of the most desperate and 


bloody of the Emperor's triumphs,—a triumph which led him to the grave. 

General G.’s division left us on the following morning for the Russian capital 
He had received orders to enter it the first. It is incredible what pictures of 
promised riches and rejoicings excited the enthusiasm of the soldiery as they 
marched onward ; and of the luxury of repose we imagined was to be our lot 
in winter-quarters, after the harassing fatigues of a long and toilsome march, 
concluded by so great and promising a victory. We felt as going to an asylum 
We had marched six hundred leagues, fought twenty battles, independent of 
daily skirmishes with clouds of Cossacks, who were a source of continual an- 
novance to us. Moscow appeared now to us as the oasis of the desert,—the 
mirage of Egypt,—the Mecca of the weary pilgrim,—the paradise of the so! 
dier. Alas! how sadly were our hopes and expectations blighted,—instead of 
an asylum to us, it was our beacon ilght to one vast scene of desolation and 
death. Alas! how had the mighty fallen. 

The dreadful and unparallelied results of this fatal campaign have been too 
often narrated and pictured to the imagination in a thousand ways, and by as 
many tongues ; still nothing, not even the chivalrous and high-flown romance 
of Segur can in any way approach the truth ; desciption is impossible. In this 
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direful and disastrous war, sufferings of the most appalling nature were en- 
dured ; where on those fatal fields of Russia, lay the iron-elad warrior; his 
food the flesh of his noble charger ; tearing his very limbs in hunger; or in 
tears, big tears, wrung from his stern features by the remorseless and pierc 
cold of winter, with his giant limbs frozen and helpless; his arm unnerved ; his 
conquering sword now useless by his side; while he lay in the werst agonies 
of death, like a defenceless child, a prey to the unfor, iving and ruthless Mus- 
covite thirsting for blood! and most fearfully did those barbarians exercise 
their stern patriotism. There is not a page in the whole history of the werld 
that ean approach or vie with this “ horrible retreat!” What a lesson to am- 
bitiows conquerors and tyrants! Weill may it be said of Napoleon, that “the 
dread vengeance of heaven was upon him!” 

_ Now turn we to another scene of a different cast, though not less painful in 
its nature. 

On the night previous to our entering Moscow I was in our General's tent 
pursuing my new avocation of Aid-de-Camp ; suddenly we heard in the neigh- 
bourhood a loud altercation between some soldiery, interrupted at intervals by 
the voice of a female imploring to be set at liberty. The party now approached 
us, when a non-commissioned officer of cavalry entered the tent, and presented 
to the Genera! a female, whom he represented to have been captured in a 
neighbouring castle while he was engaged in a foraging excursion. He further 
stated that the remaining inmates of the mansion, about thirty in number, hav- 
ing opposed the entrance of the dragoons, were put to tho sword, with the ex- 
ception of three who fled ; previous to which, however, agreeably to the gene- 
ral system throughout the country, they contrived to fire the castle. 

The General, after listening to the narrative, now and then lancing his eyes 
upon his fair prisoner, dismissed the troopers with promises of reward, reserv- 
ing, however, his beautiful captive to himself. 

After the departnre of the soldiers, we remained alone in mute observation 
of each other. The beautiful captive stood in one corner of the room‘ and 
although she strove to conceal her features from our admiring gaze, on a first 
coup d’aul, she struck us as possessing handsome and most elegant features. 
Her arms were folded across her bosom, and while contemplating her, she stood 
before me in all the beauty of a weeping Niobe, robed in her native modesty, 
the tears glittering in her beautifully dark eyes, while now and then her bosom 
heaved with painful emotions, from a consciousnes of her forlorn situation—in 
the power of an absolute chieftain—and that chieftain the enemy of her country. 

My position may be more easily imagined than described, considering I had 
seen nothing in the shape of woman for an age. To be smitten and enamoured 
of this fair and helpless creature was the work of a moment, and I only regretted 
my not being in the position of the General, and could, under such circum- 
stances, very well dispense with my aide-de-campship. Soldiering was now 
at a discount with me, while all my seuses were absorbed in an enthusiastic 
admiration of this “ Helen” of our camp. I was already enraptured with her 
beauty, rendered the more seductive and interesting in her tears. 

It unfortunately happened, however, that J was not her only admirer. Alas! 
I had a rival to contend with, and that rival a General, and my commadding 
officer. 

General G—— was then young, and strikingly handsome, of a commanding 
figure, neither partaking too much of the Mars or the Adonis, and in his thir- 
tieth year, and decked out in that romantic and chivalrous costume which some 
of the Emperor's General's were so fond of displaying—he was the very beau 
ideal of a ‘ preux cavalier,” and unfortunately in all affairs of the heart quite 
as susceptible as myself, although his admiration and passion for woman was 
evanescent, and his susceptibility never went beyond the love of conquest and 
possession. However, he had this advantage over me, he commanded, and I 
was doomed to obey, be his humble servant, whom he might march off a hund- 
red leagues, and at a moment's notice. My physiognomy, moreover, was 
embellished with an awkward sabre cut, which did any thing but add to my 
personal beauty. save in the eyes of some fair one in whose defence w might 
have been received. This outward and visihle sign of war took an oblique 
direction from my right ear down to my lower lip, to conceal which, I would 
then have given the world for a pair of whiskers. 

After a long pause, during which the General's mind was absorbed in mute 
reflection, planning probably his manceuvres for an attack on the lady’s heart, 
4 species of strategy at this period quite new to the soldiers of the Grand 
Army, he, in the insinuating tones of his fine voice, endeavoured to console her 
under her present afiliction, and offered her a tent exclusively to herself. At 
first, the fair Russian made no reply, but remained, statue-like, musing on her 
isolated and helpless situation, far away from her home and kindred. At 
length, as ina moment of sudden inspiration, she threw herself at the General's 
feet, and in the most imploring and affecting manner, earnestly besought him 
to set her at liberty—to return her to the bosom of her distressed and aiilicted 
family, and save her, an unfortunate and defenceless female, from dishonour. 

“ Let me implore it of you, my Lord,” said she, in the agony of woman's 
bitter tears; ‘let me beseech you to return me to my distressed parents, 
whom your cruel soldiery have plundered, and from whom they have torn me ; 
we are doubly miserable, for now we have neither home nor country; our 
friends are exiled—our dwellings now in ruins. Do not add to our aifliction 
by depriving the mother of her child: she is old and infirm—will die without 
me—you cannot—you will not be so inhuman! Save us from destruction, and 
let me return to her, she will bless you for it. I have a husband, to whom I 
am betrothed—spare me! Have you not loved? Save me, and the prayers 
of a daughter—a mother—shall be offered up for vour welfare. Say but one 
word—that I am at liberty—and I will wander back to them alone.” 

With the most perfect sang froid, he changed his attitude, said a word or 
two, affected to console her in her present situation, with a ‘Ma foi c’est la 
fortune de la guerre’’—the fortune of war, my beauty—promised—swore he 
would render her forever happy—take her to “ la belle Panse :*’ and with a 
few more such sentences of horrid hypocrisy on her rejecting his proffered 
offer, he drank off a glass or two of wine, and led her to the tent she was 
destined to occupy. 

Reclining carelessly on the sofa, the General dismissed me from his presence, 
with a peremptory commaud on no account whatever to mention the circum- 


stances, of this, to me, most painful scene. 
> * + * 
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The General's maneuvres were crowned with complete success, while Alex. 
ina, the beautiful and unfortunate, who, with tears in her eyes, had knelt to 
him, imploring the release of her, whose absence would cause a mother's death, 
became reconciled to her destiny, and fondly loved him, anxious for his every 
happiness, and unhappy in his absence. , 

Strange world! and strangely are our minds and passions guided. To day 
repelling the being she looked upon with loathing, while on the morrow he was 
the very hope of her existence. 

The extraordinary change perplexed me not a little ; and I could not divest 
myself of melancholy forebodings as to the consequences ; I felt a depression 
of spirits which I tried in vain to overcome : it was a presentiment of ill. This 
feeling arose from a strong, almost infatuating interest I had taken for her, 
from the moment of her appearance in the camp; and now that she had fallen, 
I felt more acutely her unfortunate situation. 

* 7 o * * . 

All this passed in the neighbourhood of Moscow, where we remained for a 
short period incamp. Our anticipations of gaiety and festivity, of balls and 
theatres, and conquests amid the fair Moscovites, were dreadfully disappointed 
on entering the ‘* Sacred City.” All was a perfect wilderness. Instead of 
her peopled palaces, we but found here and there a few liberated felons bent 
on plunder, and half starved. At this scene of mute desolation, all the bright 
visions which had been pictured to us in the Emperor's poetic and heroic bulle- 
tins vanished before us; and in the future we saw but battles without conquest 
or glory, and all the harassing fatigues of a disastrous campaign, where the 
laurelled warriors of Marengo and Austerlitz were destined to perish amid 
Russian snows from starvation, or the most humiliating of deaths to the sol- 
dier, with their limbs numbed from cold, without the power of defence, against 
a cruel and remorseless foe. 

In the distance we beheld the bright Hesperides of our hopes—the great 
battle was fought and won; but on our approach, when the coveted treasure 
was, as it were, in our grasp, like the Dead Sea fruit, all turned to ashes and 
nothingness ! 

Those bright and enchanting palaces! the gilded halls of our imagination, 
with the fair houris of inhabitants, had vanished! and we awoke, as from a 
dream, to behold a miserable perspective of the horrible future which await. 
ed us. ‘5 

Incendiarism now broke out amid our very abodes, at first partially, until it 
grew into one wide and destructive conflagration. Never shall I forget the 
scenes of terror and desolation which ensued ; description is beyond the power 
of historian, poet, or painter. At first, a light breeze would awake some mould- 
ering embers, when gradually, as if the very elements were warring against us, 
the wind increased almost to a hurricane, and the flames partially confined tu 
buildings of lesser note, would now burst forth in terrific fury ; while palaces 
and churches, theatres and other princely edifices, became one universal prey 

to the ghastly element. 
| For the space of eight days, the vast and gigantic city of Moscow was one 
| fierce furnace, apparently inexhaustible in its very desolation. To England 
this was a scene of triumph and of victory ; while to France, from the period 
of this awful and disastrous conflagration, we may date the dethronement ot 
the Emperor—her great Captain, and Engiand’s hydra-headed monster. 

My mind is overwhelmed when I think of the trials and reverses to which 
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Napoleon—the idol of our soldiery—was subjected. To him, instead of the 








crown of victory, and the conquest uf Russia, one blasting and withering scene 
of fire, sword, and death, presented itself; and I would have given much to 
know the real feelings of the Emperor at such a period: they must have por- 
trayed madness itself: yet he could be calm in the reverse of fortune, as he 
was enthusiastic in victory. St. Helena, his prison-house, bebeld him the fallen 
conqueror of the continental world, in all the calmness of resignation to his des- 
tiny. Atone moment he was the idol of our chivalry, and agaio the admira- 
tion and the pity of the world,— 


When fortune fled her spoiled and favourite child, 
He stood unbowed amid the ills upon him piled. 

We now commenced our memorable retreat, which would require the genius 
of a Ney to describe : it is also so necessarily interwoven with the melancholy 
history of Alexina, that I cannot describe the one without introducing the other 
in the scene. 4 

We fought retreating. That army which, but a few months previously, was 
so gorgeously equipped and so numerous, that the very roads were impassable, 
from the hosts of men and horses, and artillery, was now wandering in isolated 
bands, discomfited and pursued by a victorious and unsparing foe ;—no quar- 
ter was given nor claimed. In their very despair our broken-hearted soldiery 
seemed rather to court than shun death. France, our home, our beloved 
country was before us; but between us lay an impenetrable desert of wintry 
snow. 

Amid these reverses, I could not fail to observe that the General's attentions 
were becoming every day less;—that his apparent solicitude for her, 


who had sacrificed her honour, her home, and country for him, was lessened, | 


and bore the appearance of an indifferent coldness towards her in her forlorn 
and isolated situation, with a lurking suppressed wish that she were then far 
away from him, and in that home, to regain which she had so fervently prayed 
him. Her love, her devotion to him, now seemed a burden or desagréement 
to him, while she felt but the one absorbing passionate devotion tohim: s¢/! 
in thet scene of desolation her heart's fond idol. Hence, at first, his cold in- 
difference towards her was, on her part, attributed to the change from victory 
to adversity—his chagrin and sorrow at his chief's reverses. As for myself, / 
already saw too evidently into the dark reality of the future, which was des- 


tined for her in his heart, but to which she, tho unfortunate girl was blinded | 


by her affectionate solicitude and devotion. My fears were soon realized. 
One October morning, the snow feli unusually fast, and in larger flakes ; we 
had just arrived before Smolensko; and it was here the perfidious General 
made known the fiendish determination which he had long contemplated. 
His manner had that perfect indifference and sang froid in it, that she was 


not long in suspecting the dreadful result; and after expressing his regret at | 


having been the means of retaining her so long from her family, (a circum- 
stance with which he should ever reproach himself,) and reminding her of the 
mother whom she so fondly loved, and whom she ought not to abandon, he, in 
a few words, expressed his fixed (however painful) determination, that they 


must part now and for ever—and that immediately. His resolution was irre- | 


vocable. 
‘‘Charles,” said she, weeping, ‘forgive me, I am unkind to you—we yet 


can be happy ; remember with what joy I listened to your promises—our mar- 
riage in Paris—that I should behold your family, who would love and cherish 


ELI 


me, the orphan, as your wife. Dear Charles, forgive me ! 

** Before this can be,” said he, ‘‘ | must first become a widower. 
the evidence of my marriage,”’ and he showed her a letter which he had re- 
ceived from his wife. 


Scarcely had he pronounced the word wife, than she gave a frantic shriek, 
The General, profiting by this 
circumstance, called the guards, and had her removed from his presence ; 
then addressing himself to me, ‘ At last I have got rid of her, je m’en suis 


and fell senseless at the door of the tent 


quitte! now to horse ;”’ these were his very words, and never shall 1 forget 
them. 
sensibility, a compound of heartless cruelty and brvtal selfishness. 

We continued our retreat, and arrived at the fatal passage of the Beresin 
Our division was among the first to cross, and consequently sufiered the least 
I will throw a veil over our disasters at this point, and of the dreadful specta- 
cles of human misery 
bridges, which occupied forty-eight hours. 

It was now night, and a beautiful moon shone over us. 


folle s’est noyée’—the mad girl had drowned herself 


nate Alexina standing erect on an iceberg, almost without clothing. and bleed 
ing profusely : her eyes were steadfastly fixed on the General. 


ghastly spectacle. 


thrown into the Beresina, and disappeared amid its waters for ever. 
Peace to thy broken heart and wintry grave. 


Her fall was followed by an ominous shout of execration, which the General 


could not but understand. 


This man is now living upon his spoils and riches—to say in happiness, 
Though courted by a worldly few, by 
some he lives despised ; and if remorse ever haunts his breast for a wilfully | 
heinous crime, against God and man, his existence must be indeed unen- | 


would be a parody on human nature. 


viable. 


BRITAIN’S EMPIRE IN THE WEST; 





OR, THE ACTUAL STATE, RESOURCES, AND PROSPECTS OF THE BRITISH PRO- | th 


VINCES IN NORTH AMERICA.* 


Of our numerous extensive and populous colonies in all quarters of the world, 
none bid so fair to add to our strength and prosperity, as those situated to the 


north of the United States. There, a hardy, energetic, and civilized popula 


tion, nearly amounting to a million, is increasing, with wonderful rapidity, by | 
accessions yearly received by emigration from Europe, as well as by reproduc- | seemed to be awaiting the town of Montreal ! 
tion. The territory in which this population is located, may be computed to 
contain about half-a-million square miles of fertile soil, having an extensive 
sea-coast, the most valuable fisheries in existence, and a reach of inland-navi- 


gation the most prolonged and available anywhere open to the industry of 
mankind.—It is an important circumstance for the future union and prosperity 
of this spacious and highly-favoured tract, that it lies from east to west nearly 
between the same parallels of Jatitude ; so that the natives of countries adja- 
cent to the tropics shall not, as is the case with the United States, be forced 
into incongruous admixture with the hardy sons of the north, but that simila 
rity of constitution, and of situation, may lay the best foundation for patriotic 
concord. . 

For these, our brethren thus destined, we trust, in the lapse of ages, to rear 
a great and flourishing empire, we at present feel the deepest interest, as our 
naval and military helpmates, as those who open one of the best markets for 
our various manufactures, and who explore and show the way for that emigra- 
tion which seems the only measure remaining to relieve the dreadful pressure 
under which we labour at home. Much attention has unquestionably been 
directed by writers and travellers to the state of these provinces, but the light 
and information thus given is insignificant, compared to that about to be offered 
to the public in the forthcoming volume of Mr. Buckingham. We are happy 
to be informed, that that eminent writer—as a natural and welcome sequel to 
his much-admired Travels fn the United States—has drawn up an account of 
his travels in the British Provinces in a work which he styles—“ (Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the other British Provinces ia North Ame- 
rica,” and is about to publish it In an octavo volume. 

Mr. Buckingham, notwithst anding what he has endored at the hands of the 
powers that be, appears to be influenced by a mild and steady patriotien, and 
felt much mortified, when, on leaving the territory of the United States for that 
of Britain, he found the authorities of the republicans characterized by vigi. 
sance and exultation, and those of his own country by neglect and apathy— 


“oO 





n the riche } 1 > . 
i the right hand of our track we had Fort Niagara, with the American 


flag fying—and on the left, Fort George and Fort Missassanga, or the Iattle- 
snake, in the British town of Nia vara. {) these ist, no colours were dis- 
played, though there were two flag-stafls—one on each fort—and a number of 
Engl sh troops in garrison: t 1e Britis i flag was . though a Br 
tish vessel was pass ng, while the Ameri an stripes and stars were float og 


pwhere seer 
the breeze This was a neglect which we could not but regret; as the sight 
‘ I ha B 
ational banner, wherever it 

always welcome to the eve. 
as their own.” ‘ 


f +} ’ 
or ner 7 } . r } las 
. may of right be honourably displayed, is 
7 


and cheernr g to the heart, of those who regard it 











T - + ? 
it is, however, gratifying to find that the commercial integrity and conse- 
Io 7 ] r v . , ; 
juent solvency, which so generally characterize Britain and British connec- 
tions, here flourish in due Vigour 


ist . ur. There are several banks in Toronto, once 
the capital of Upper Canada, and all ir 


Thy aut 





"he 1 good credit ; for though, as tempora- 
i rized Dy law, they for a time suspends d epecie-f ayments, all have 
resumed, and honourably and fully fulfilled their engagements 


Many speculations, closed with dejection on one side and exultation on the 
——_ 
c Nova § New I - inn p . , 
s.| ! Fisher, Son. 4 V 


| ing the subject in this light, we are cheered by observing that one commercial 


| Toronto, until the late legislative union between the two provinces, the 


| called * Dirty Little York,” until the legislature gave it the present euphonovs 
street being nearly two miles long, enghty feet broad, and set off to advantage 


| country js also covered with villas, the abode of neatness and comfort , but 


Detroit river. 


| townships were not then returned 
| something between 450,000 and 590,000. 


| 


Here is 


From such words we may trace the character of a man devoid of al! 


I was riding by the 
side of the General, when suddenly we heard a shriek of distress near us, “‘ La 
I cast my eyes in the 
direction whence the voice proceeded, and, to my horror, beheld the unfortu- 


But when he 
beheld her, with a look of surprise and consternation he hurried away from the 
The next moment, a huge mass of ice struck against that 
on which she was standing; and from the violence of the concussion, she was 







other, have been broached on the point, why the of the Canadas in 
| prosperity has been so lame and languid, compared with that of the towns and 
| provinces in the territory of the United States on the opposite side of the lakes ; 
| but the simple fact is, as disclosed by Mr. Buckingham, that such is not the 
| case ; for so thriving is the province of Upper Canada, that in one year (1839,) 
| it singly took from Britain goods to the value of 2,500,000 dollars—an amount 
| consi erably exceeding that taken from us by some great and thriving states 
Still farther, the profits derived from fair commercial enterprise, have gene- 

rally been considered as indicative of the welfare of the community ; and view- 


Fre ef the ‘Canada Marine Insurance Company,” have |ately paid a divi- 


| dend of fifty per cent on the paid-up capital ; and another a dividend of forty 
per cent. 


capital of Upper Canada, present us with an mstance of rapidly advancing 
prosperity, not easily paralleled. This was founded about thirty years ago, 
and for many years continued to be a mere village of little wooden houses, and 
bearing the name of York, and often contemptuously, and with good reason, 


title. Itnow has above 13,000 inhabitants, and is well built, its principal 


| by the market-house, the city hall, and prineipal church. The neighbouring 
the rapidly-growing prosperity of this colony will be placed beyond question, 
by the following extract from a work lately published by Chief.Justice Robin. 
eon— 

* There are people in Upper Canada still living who saw it when it contained | 
not a cultivated farm, nor any white inhabitants, but a few fur-traders and | 
soldiers, and perhaps ten or a dozen French families, on the south side of the | 
I can myself remember when its population was estunaisd at 
less than 30,000; in 1812, it was supposed to be about 70,000; in 1822, | 
130,000 ; and in 1837, the census showed a population of 326,000 ; but all the 





pate 
The number I suppose to amount now to | 


These are all living in the enjoy- 
ment of the English law, both civil and criminal, administered in the same | 
manner as in England, . . . 

eruess. If in the time that has passed, the inhabitants, beside clearing their | 
farms, had done nothing more than make the highways, which have enabled | 
| them to take their grain to market, and to pass from one district to another, | 
throughout this extensive territory, they could hardly have seemed to deserve 
much reproach. 
merous lighthouses; constructed expensive artificial harbours; made many 


completed the Welland Canal, at a cost of 400,000/. ; expended 1300,000/. on 
the St. Lawrence canal ; constructed the Burlington Bay canal, the Des Jar- 
dins canal, and the Grand river navigation.” 

Our government, fully impressed with the great value of our transatlantic 
| possessions, made gigantic exertions during the late war, in which they were 


threatened by the United States; and with such fierceness, and on so great a | 
| scale was the mastery over the waters of the lakes contested, that several first | 
rates, one of ninety-six, another of one hundred and twenty, were built by the | 
British ; these, of course, have since been either broken up, or allowed to fall | 


to pieces. 
Mr. Buckingham gives much accurate and satisfactory information respect- 
ing Montreal, the most important, as well as the first founded town of British 
| North America: having, in this respect, preceded every place, as well in Cana- 
da as in the United States. The first germ of a settlement there was made by 


| of Quebec. 


Fifty years ago, the province was one vast wild. | 


But besides doing this, they have within the period built nu- | 
8 7 I ence of the tides of the ocean, which here rive and fall twenty feet. 


miles of macadamized roads, at an expense probably little short of 200,000). ; | 
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continued steadily to increase in nitude and importance, and in 1759 became 
the great object of prize and sain in the most extensive and fiercely con- 
fested war which Britain waged with France previously to that of the Revola- 
tion. It was the good fortune of George II., the so of that period, to be 
served by several great men | among was General Wolfe, w exalted 
enthusiasm and disinterested patriotism were unintelligible to vulgar and gro- 
velling minds, which characterized those noble qualities a8 ipsanity. Huis merit, 
however, was duly appreciated by the king, who was not easily influenced to 
lay aside an opinion once entertained. Having heard one of his courtiers re- 
mark that Wolfe was mad, he pithily observed, “ Then [ wish he would bine 
some of you,’’ and gave the calumniated officer more enle ers. Hie 
attack on Quebec was made with 8,000 men, though the defenders amounted 
to 13,000, holding a strong defensive position. Mr. Buckingham mentions an 
anecdote strikingly illustrative of the elevated, refined, aud romantic turn of 
the young hero's character. On the night before the attack, ar he 

up the river, he repeated to one of the officers the beautiful line from Gray's 
clegy— 


“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
and added, that he would rather be the author of that poem, than the victor of 
the morrow's conflict —The only chance of success lay in proceeding up the 
river unnoticed, and ascending the Heights of Abraham, which rose nearly per- 
— from the deep waters of the St. Lawrence, as it is expressed im the 
omely but honest exultation of our old song— 
* The place was so bh gh, thet a man might as soon, 
As the Frenchmen supposed, have taken the moon, 
Which nobody can deny.” 

This was a singular instance of a modern battle gained by hand-arms, as the 
British had but one six-pounder, which, with astouishing exertions, they suc- 
ceeded in hauling up the cliff. The battle was gallantly contested, but the 
French were defeated, with the loss of 1,500 men. Montealm, their gallant 
commander, was mortally wounded, and rejoiced at the approach of a speedy 
and inevitable death, as it saved him from the anguish of seeing the surrender 
Wolfe, who had been wounded in three places by musket balls, 
when in his last moments he received intelligence that the French fled in every 
direction, faintly said, ‘* Now God be praiwsed—I die happy,” and expired ; 
having finished his heroic career at the age of thirty two 

The prize thos obstinately and valorously contested, and dearly gained, is of 
high value, as Quebec is a very fine position, in either a military or commercial 
point of view. It is situated 350 miles from the sea, on the deep and fal)- 
flowing St. Lawrence, which, even at that distance, feels powerfully the influ- 
A little 
below the town it is three miles in breadth, but narrows to one opposite it, where 
the water is deep enough to float the largest ships in the work What may 


| properly be regarded as the haven, is a fine capacious basin, between Capo Dia- 


mond on the one hand, and the Isle of Orleans on the other; and here a thou- 
sand vessels at once may ride at anchor, perfectly land locked, and secure from 
waves or wind. The city itself is built on very uneven ground, as no pains ap. 
pear to have been taken to counteract the effect of this, it is one of the most 
irregular in its plan and construction in existence ; yet this inequality of site 
and style gives rise to such variety as produces a very pleasing eflect, and a live- 
liness of general view scarcely equalled by any other town. The Castle of St. 
Louis, nearly coeval with the city, was the seat of the local government until 
burnt down in 1834; the site, however, has been converted to a use which must 


| be highly grateful to the inhabitants -— 


“Tt has never since been rebuilt; but Lord Durham, during his short stay 


here, had the site cleared of the ruined heaps that still covered it, and the whole 


. fe area of the former edifice levelle vore ed int 
Cartier, in 1555, who gave it the name of Mount Royal, subsequently corrupted | rea of the former edifice levelled, floored with wood, and converted into a 


to the present denomination. The town has experienced some of the vicissi 
tudes which few of any considerable duration have escaped, having been 
been burned, and its inhabitants exterminated by the Iroquois : and having 
subsequently passed severai times from French to English, and vice versa; and 
in Our own times was visited by an awful natural phenomenon, of which no 
| satisfactory explanation has been given. It is described by Mr. Buckingham 
with his usual felicity of language and graphic effect, and we are happy to 


hich presented themselves in our passage of the two | transfer his words to our pages— 


“It was on the morning of Sunday, the 8th of November, that the sun rose 
of a pink colour, seen through a hazy atmosphere, and with a greenish tinge on 
all the clouds that were visible ; this was succeeded by a dense mass of black 
clouds, from whence descended heavy rains, depositing on the earth large 
quantities of a substance that had the appearance and sme|l of common soot 
On Tuesday the 9th, the same phenomenon was repeated, but with more 
intensity. The rising sun was of a deep orange colour; the clouds in the 
heavens were some green and others of a pitchy blackness; the sun then alter 
nated between a blood red and a deep brown colour, and at noon it was so 
dark, that candles were obliged to be lighted in all the houses. All the brute 
animals appeared to be struck with terror, and uttered their fears in mournful 
cries, as they hurried to such places of shelter as were within their reach. At 
three o'clock it was as dark as night, and out of the pitchy clouds proceeded 

| lightnings more vivid and thunders more loud, than had ever before been heard, 
causing the floors of the houses to tremble to such a degree, as to throw those 
who were seated or standing off their feet 
bringing masses of the same sooty substance as before ; a shurt period of light 
followed, and after this, at four o'clock, it was as dark as ever. The ball at the 
top of the steeple of the Roman Catholic Church was next seen enveloped in 
flames—the fire-alarm was given by all the bells in the city, and the cry of 
| ‘ fire’ was repeated in every street. The populace rushed to the open’ square, 
near the church, called the ‘ Place d’Armes,’ and every one seemed impressed 
| with a belief that some great convulsion of nature was about to take place, or 
The iron cross, which was sustained by the ball 
| on fire, soon fell on the pavement with a loud crash, broken into many pieces ; 


hat the last dav was at hand 


the rain again descended in torrents, b acker even than before, and as the water | 


flowed like ink through the streets and gutters, it carried along on its surface 
a foam like that produced by the violent action of the sea. The night was 
darker than ever, and the fate of the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
Fortunately, however, the 
following day was light and serene, though it required some time to tranquilize 
the fears which those singular, and hitherto unexplained appearances had very 
naturally engendered. It is said that many of the towns east and west of this, 
as far indeed as Kingston on the one hand, and Quebec on the other, hed 
| witnessed something of these appearances, but they were nowhere exhibited 
with so much intensity as at Montreal.”’ 
The political convulsion of 1837 had an equally harmless event, as after one 
slight outbreak, which lasted but for aday, tranquility was restored to M oatreal 
| without loss of life. The situation of Montreal is well chosen, on a beautiful 
and fertile island, about seventy miles in circumference, and with much pro- 
priety styled the Garden of Canada. Though a thriving place, it is irregularly 
built, and the streets ili paved. The private houses and public buildings are 
generally covered with tin-plate, which retains its unsulled brightness for 
vears, and glittering in the sun gives the town a singular and lively aur. A 
large proportion of the inhabitants profess the Roman faith, which being here 
neither rendered arrogant nor intolerant by possessing unlimited power, nor 
M int 
loyal, or the hill which rises to the height of 500 feet above the town, affords 
| from its summit one of the most beaatiful prospects in the world. Jt is des- 
| cribed by Mr. Buckingham in bis ueusl eloquent style— 
“ The view of the city of Montreal from the brow of the mountain, is one of 


exasperated by persecution, has an aspect of dignified moderation 


the finest that thie or any other country could pr duce, and is worth a long 
voyage or journey to enjoy. The noble stream of the St. Lawrence, over 
| which the eve ranges for a distance of twenty or thirty miles at least, forms a 
maguit cent feature in the scene; while the richly cultiwated plains beyor d 


the river, dotted thickly over their whole extent with whie villages and closely- 


clustered hamlets and cottages, contrasting vividly with the rich green of the 
fall-foliaged woods and the golden yellow of their sow ripened corn-fieldse—the 
lne masses of the Belleisie mountains in the nearer back ground, and the 
lighter tints of the etill loftier chains in the farthest distance, rising beyond the 
British and American frontier, within the States of New York and Vermont— 
he lovely little spots of St. Helen's and the Nun‘s Island the centre of the 
stream d the sparkling radiance of the metatlec-roofed spires of the numerous 
~arish churches, beaming like scattered points of hight, placed purposely to show 
the number of the sacred edifices spread over the surface of the land—with the 
reflected rays of the de ng sun, given by the white tin roofs of the colossa 
cathedral, towering high above all the other bus dings of the town—the church 


steeples, and the terraces of the pubiie ar J private bu Idings 
Montrea!—contributed to n 
of 


in the City of 


ake up a pictore, which. for extent of view. richness 


colouring, and variety of ‘eature, has [ew or no sunetiors pethaps on the eur- 
g i i 
ace oo! the g obe ; 
Quebec, next visited hy Mr. Buckingham, though inferior in population to 


L 
Moutreal, has, in consequence of its more intimate connection with Europe, 





more interest for a British traveller or reader. In consequence, also, of being 
more frequented by shipping and strangers, it is characterised by fewer pecali 


arities than is the more inland town British end French enterprise kept close 
pace together in North America, end we find that Quebec was founded in 1620 





the same year on which the English Pilgrim Pathers landed at Piymouth, in the 
United States In 1629. it was taken by the English, | restorec z— 
Notwithsta y many severe tr from femine and Indian warfare, Quebec 


After this, torrents of rain fell, | 


beautiful platform, with a five iron railing at the edge of the precipice, making 
it one of the most beautiful promenades imaginable—commanding an exten- 
| sive view of the St. Lawrence down as far as the Island of Orleans——the har- 
| bour filled with ships immediately before it, and the opposite bank of the river, 
| with Point Levi, the village of D'Aubigny, and the road leading up through 
| one continuous line of cottages to the Falls of the Chaudiére. Nothing could 
| exceed the beauty of this, as a marine picture, during the period of our stay 
| here ; as at that moment there were no less than six ships of war asa inbled for 
the purpose of holding a court-martial on Captain Drew, K, N., known as the 
cutter-out of the Caroline Steamer from the American shore, at the time of the 
late Canadian rebellion, These ships were the Winchester, Admiral Sir 
| Thomas Harvey, the Vestal, Cleopatra, and Crocodile frigates, and the Pilot 
brig. In addition to these, there were not less than 300 sail of merchant ships 
anchored in the strearn, 163 of which arrived in two successive days, Septem- 
| ber 14th and 15th, and at least 100 more lay alongside the quays and wharfs. 

As the weather was beautifully fine, and the country still verdant all around, 
| the sight of so many ships seen from a height of 200 feet above the river, with 

the fine extent of country opposite, thickly dotted with villages and hamlets of 
the purest white, and the grandeur of the mountains in the distance fading 
away into a lighter and lighter blue, till scarcely distinguishable from the azure 
sky of the eg badetn, was beautiful and magnificent beyond expression.” 

The Corinthian eapital of society, as Burke affectedly calle that part which 
contrives to keep itself uppermost, hes here more influence than in many other 
parts of North America; and one of the embellishments resulting, is a splen- 
did library belonging to the House of Assembly, It contains tenghousand 
volumes, both of intrinsic utility and great varity aud pecumary value—being 
at once a repository where the student and bibliomaniac might luxuriate. Our 
government is now feeling the consequence of its negligence and impolitic 
management of Lower Canade. It can excite no surprise that disaffection to 
Britain should be so common, when it is known that education continues al- 
most exclusively in the hands of the monastic orders of Roman Catholics. Had 
a different course been pursued during the prolonged period, nearly a centory, 
through which it has been part of our empire, how widely would the language, 
the views, the feelings, of the people be from those which they at present en- 
tertain! Ina military powt of view, our government spares no contrivance, 
ho pains, no expense, for securing these valuable possesmons, 

The citadel of Quebec is one of the strongest fortresses in existence, all the 
resources of fortification being exhausted in constructing its defences. It is 
about 350 feet above the river; the walls of solid masonry, 30 feet high and 
| 5 feet thick, enclose an area of 40 acres, with case-mated chambers for the 
garrison, vaulted and bomb-proof, and spacious magazines, storehouses, and 
every necessary provision for an extensive force, and, if held by « resolute 
garrison, may be régarded impregnable as long as provisions and ammunition 
should last. In addition to the Citadel, the whole of the upper town of Quebec 
is surrounded by fortified lives, having a circuit of three miles, and consisting 
of elevated ramparts, surmounted by heavy batteries, connected by bastions 
and curtains. The prospect from the citadel is very extensive and grand, and, 
as usual, is well deseribed by Mr. Buckingham— 

We could see not less than 200 vessels all lying at anchor, 350 feet below 
us, in the St. Lawrence, and among them, the squadron of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Harvey, consisting of six ships of war; while the distant bills of Maine and 
New Hampshire, in the United States, could be distinetly seen in the southern 
horizon, with a beavtifally undulated country between, speckled over with 
villages and cottages insumerable. From the flag-stafl near by, at which the 
telegraph is worked, the eye extends in the opposite direction to the north, to 
the extremest verge of civilization; as the last range of bills seen in that quar- 
| ter, form the present boundary of the white settlers, there being nothing be- 

tween that and the north pole, bot the wandering tribes of Indians, and the 
few stations of the Hadson's Bay Company for collecting their furs.” 

There are at present about 2,000 men in garrison, and every thing is kept in 
perfect readiness for service. The British empire has a host of enemies remed, 
we firmly believe, rather from envy of our greatness, than from any just or 
national grounds of hatred These sctested tae 4 peculiar interest for us, as 
they may either constitute the right band of our strength, or, if hostile, yield 
our foes the most powerful means for our | umiliation and ruin. We cannot 
therefore close this article without acknowledging how much we feel indebted 

| for the information given on #0 momentous @ subject by an eye-witness—so 
judicious, trastworthy, and m'elligent 





THE ROCK OF BABAKE ON THE DANUBE. 
BY I8ADELLA F. RomeER. 


La ourle ' cette eone avide de dechirer son propre sem, qui vit de soupeons, ne se 
neurrit que Calarmes, ee cone pout apprendre ce qu'elle be veut pas savow, et veut eevou 
tout ce oa elle & tant d'interet dignorer.”—De Tri 


“I have too much believed mine own suapicion.”— Winter's Tale 


Instead of writing, however, 1 was induced to make an excursion beyond 
Moldavia to a part of the Danube which was at that time impracticable for any 
navigation save that of the flat-bottomed boats peculiar to those shores. Our 
voyage was adven'urous, and in some instances perilous; for, on our retum, 
our bark grounded in the middle of the rapid stream, and [ was obliged to be 

carried ashore on the shoulders of a half-naked, eavage- looking Wallachian, 
and to attempt a return to “ mine inn” on foot, through paths so wild and over- 
| grown with briers that they looked as though human footsteps had never trod- 
den them before. Night, too, had closed in; the thander, muttering from afar, 
hetukened a coming storm; large round drops of rain slowly pattered among 
the leaves; the Danube dashed hoarsely slong its rocky channel; and the 
hallomng conversation, carr ed on it 6 Us) ah Unknown tongue, bet ween our 
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i shere and the men we had left in the boat, (who were toiling with all 

t to row the current and fol'ow us,) formed so dreary a com- 
bination, that never in my life did I feel more thankful than when the a 
of the watch-dogs at Baziak first fell upon my ear,—never was sight so wel- 
come as the glimmering light in the inn-window, which proclaimed human ha- 
bitations to be once more at hand! 

‘The object of our excursion had, however, been attained, and was well worth 
the effort we had made to effect it. Babaké, the we had visited, is un- 
doubtedly the most sublimely picturesque feature in the succession of roman- 
tie scenery which marks the eastern course of the Danube, nor can any part of 
the Rhine compare with the ae and melancholy grandeur which cha- 
racterizes that lonely scene. river there takes a sudden bend, and the 
fae me rocks which inclose it narrowing together, cause the waters to 

impetuously along, as though impatient of their temporary confinement. 
Rock, crag, and ruin, beautifully intermingled with wild forest-trees, rise in 
fantastic succession from the water's edge to the summit of the precipitous 
banks, and tower Pere over the angry flood as it foams and dashes through 
ite narrow bed. eagle sails majestically through the silent «ir, as though 
he were lord of the stern solitude ; the wild cat and bear people the wooded 
mountains, fearless of man's approach. Midway in the strean rises @ lofty 
peak,—the Rock of Babaké,—on the acclivity of which are to be seen the re- 
mains of an old Turkish castie. Concerning this ruined pile various traditions 
are afloat ; for, placed as it is in the very centre of the Danube, with Turkey 
on one bank the Banat of Hungary on the other, both countries lay claim 
to having been the origina! possessors of the wild domain,—both assume that 
the stronghold was built by a chieftain of their own nation,—both advance a 
legend in confirmation of that assertion. ‘That of the Moslem is vague, dim, 
and unsatisfactory, and merely states that in past ages a Turkish warrior, hav- 
ing detected the infidelity of bis favourite wife, aad being unwilling to shed 
her blood, conveyed her to the lonely rock in the midst of the roaring flood, 
and saying to her, Baba kai!" (repent of your sins!—from whence its ac- 
tua! name is derived,) left her to perish there of hunger and despair. That of 
the Christian is more terrible and defined ; but, as in both cases a woman is 
the principal personage in the drama of which Babaké was the closing scene, 
itis just possible that the two stories are only different versions of the same 
original, varied, as must ever be the fate of oral traditions, according to the 
bias of the various channels through which it has descended to the present day. 
As I am a lover of old histories, I took care before I left Baziak to gather all 
the information I could relative to the picturesque ruin of Babaké ; and on the 












high, plunged it into the fathiess beart that beat against herown. The 
with such unerring aim that the vietim could only utter an in- 
distinet cry, and relaxing the grasp with which he had held her so closely em- 
braced, fell heavily to the . Helena drew in her breath, and listened for 
a moment ; » gurgling noise in the throat of the murdered man was all that 
she could distinguish,—then followed a death-like silence. Terror and re- 
morse suddenly overcame her for the deed which, in a moment of frenzied 
excitement, she had perpetrated, and, turning hastily from the fatal spot, she 
rushed homewards. 

The first object that met her eyes as she entered the house was her husband ! 
There he stood unharmed, surrounded by his attendants, and in his riding- 
dress, just as he had alighted from horseback, s tranquil smile upon his lips es 
he inquired whether the Princess was in her apartment. 

“ You here!” she shrieked, rushing up to him,—I have not killed you, 
then! Oh! thank Heaven! I have not killed you!” and she fell gasping at 
his feet. 

“The Princess!” ejaculated her husband, bewildered at the sight of her 
disguise and her violent emotion, and raising her from the ground; “‘ what 
means this frenzy, and why are you so strangely disguised !” 

But she answered him not. With her distented eyes wildly fixed upon him, 
she passed her hands repeatedly over his bosom, and muttered to herself, 

“ No poniard—no wound! and yet J struck him there, and felt his hot blood 
gush forth u my hand! And see,” she continued, shuddering, * there it 
is!" and, holding up her hand as she spoke, the crimson drops that stained it 
attested to the truth of some fearful deed being connected with her mysterious 
self-accusation. 

“ Helena, dearest jove !” said the Boyard, in soothing accents, “ something 
has terrified you ; but you are safe now—I am here to protect you! ‘Tell me 
what is the meaning of this agitation !—what is the meaning of this blood '” 

* You !—Anastatia !—the sycamore grove!” she uttered in broken cries ; 
“* were you not there 1—now, just now, to meet her?” 

The Prince shook his head in silent consternation. 

“ Who have I murdered, then!” burst from the lips of the unhappy woman 
with a thrilling shriek ; and, starting from her husband's support, she fled with 
the speed of a maniac in the direction of the fatal spot from which she had so 
recently returned. 

The Prince and his attendants followed her, some of them bearing lighted 
torches ; but such was the speed which the frenzied state of her feelings lent 





morning following my excursion thither an intelligent inhabitan: of the place 
related to me the substance of the following details :— 

Nearly three centuries ago, an extensive portion of that part of the country 
which lies on the Wallachian bank of the Danube, including the rock already 
described, belonged to Demetri C , & powerful Boyard, descended from one 
of the Greek princes who had been driven from Constantinople at the fall of 
the Lower Empire. He was wealthy, generous, and magnificent, the father of 
& promising son, (who at the period to which this history relates was eighteen 
years old,) and the husband of the most beautiful woman in the country. Hel- 
ena C-—— was looked upon as the happiest and most enviable of her sex; and 
she might have justified the general belief, for nature had endowed her with 
mental! powers no less remarkable than her personal perfections, had it not un- 
fortunately happened that, amidst the countless roses with which her path in 
life had been strewn, one sharp thorn had lurked, and pierced her to the heart, 
rendering her, in the intolerable anguish it occasioned, regardless of the many 
other blessings which had been showered upon her. Ina word, she was of a 
suspicious and jealous disposition. Passionately attached to her husband, and 
to all appearance adored by him, she nevertheless lived in a constant state of 
distrust of him, which his character and manners were but too well calculated 
to jostify, for his general admiration of beauty was a matter of notoriety ; and, 
although, from a knowledge of his wife's disposition, he had hitherto taken such 
precautions in his infidelities towards her, that she had never yet been able to 
detect him in a love-intrigue, she nevertheless felt so persuaded that he was 
constantly involved in such pursuits, that she became the prey to a vague jea- 
lousy which embittered every hour of her existence. 

At last her restless suspicions appeared to have found an object on which to 
settle. Among her female attendants was a young and pretty Transylvanian, 
named Anastatia, whose superior education had rendered her a favourite with 
her lady. All at once the damsel became negligent of her duties, absent in 
mind, and inattentive to the wishes of her mistress. When reprimanded by 
her, sho betrayed insolence and hauteur. Helena threatened to dismiss her 
from her service—the Prince opposed such a measure—and, in proportion as 
the displeasure of the wife was evinced towards the delinquent, the voice and 
manner of the husband appeared to soften in her favour. 

This was more than sufficient to fire the suspicions of the Princess. Eager 
to ascertain the reality of that which she dreaded, resolved to rush upon a 
knowledge which was to break her heart, she forgot her dignity so far as to 
stoop to play the eaves-dropper and spy over her attendant,—-for some time 
without any result. One day, however, when the young girl had been sent for 
by her, and had neglected to attend the summons, Helena treacherously crept 
by a back way to her menial's chamber door, and, noiselessly stationing herself 
outside of it, listened to what was passing within. A murmur of voices in the 
room convinced ner that Anastatia was not alone, and almost immediately that 
of the suspected damse! struck upon her ear in accents the purport of which 
could not be mistaken. 

“Leave me!" she said,— for Heaven's sake leave! If my mistress were 
to know of your being here, | should be lost forever. Already she suspects 
and watches me, and | live in daily terror of her discovering a love which 
would draw upon me her eternal enmity. Go, prince !—go, Demetri! ‘This 
eveniniy, soon as it is dark, I shall contrive to steal out to the fountain in the 
sycamore-grove,—-meet me there at eight. Your protest of alsenting yourself 
from home will prevent the Princess from suspecting that we ——" 

Here the voice became fainter as the person syeaking moved towards an 
opposite door; the footsteps of a man were plainly to be distinguished moving 
in the same direction. Helena could hear nothing more. She strained her 





eyes to the crevice of the door at which she was stationed, but could see no- | 


ing. Her heart overflowing with dark, tumultuous passions, she was for a 
moment tempted to burst open the door, and confound the guiltv one who had 
presumed to rival her in her husband's love ; but listening again, she felt as- 
sured that the room was empty, and a moment's reflection showed her that by 
@ few hours’ delay she might render her vengeance more signal and complete 
She therefore returned in the same stealthy manner to her own apartment, 
shut herself up there, and took her measures accordingly. 

Her determination was to prevent the possibility of Anastatin’s quitting the 
house, and then to disguise herself in the dress of a serving-damsel, and per- 
sonate ber perfidious attendant at the rendezvous in the sycamore-grove, which 
she had heard arranged by her. These meditations were interrupted by a mes- 
sage from the Prince, apprizing her that he should be absent {rom home for 
the remainder of the day, and should probably not return until late at night ; 
and this message, an additional proof of the calculating treachery which her 


faithless husband scrupled not to exercise towards her, was the last drop that | 


overflowed the cup; the exasperation of her outraged feelings k:ew no bounds ; 
and she remained in solitude m her apacimeni, that no member of the family 
a notice her agitation. 
An hour before sun-set Anastatia was summoned to her lady's presence, and 
received an order to remain near her, and terminante some embroidery with 
which she herself had been occupied. Not daring to disobey, and hoping to 
finish her task before the hour for her appointment with her lover had arrived, 
the young girl sat down to her work with unwonted alacrity. 
which they were was an upper chamber, and formed the last of a spacious 
suite, having no entrance but through the apartments which preceded it. Not 
long after Anastatia was seated at her embroidery-frame the Princess rose and 
quitied the room, locked the door of it, and k aving her attendant a close 
prisoner there, with no possibility of egress until she herself sh 


hastened to diguise herself ia them, and, throwing 
the house, and directed he 

Tt was late in the avian: the days were shortening visibly, the evenings 
were cold and gloomy ; hight closed in immediately after sun-set, and there 
was no moon to illuminate the chill, dark sky. Helena was ihe first to arrive 
at the place of rendezvous, and, under the induence of never-siumbering sus- 
picion. she fancied when she found herself there alone that her scheme had 


a veil over her head, quitted 


Bae eine, ; > 
been discovered, and that her husband would defeat her plan of vengeance by | 


not appearing ; but a tew moments sufficed to undecive her. A quick, light 

step approached ; what eagerness was in that tread, and how indignantly did 
me Aes . o : 

her heart throb as she listened toit! The obscurity was so complete that she 

could not discern even } 


n the outline of the person who drew near, bui a perfume 
of ambergris, with which her husband's hair 


pregnated, floated upon the air, and a low, co suterfeited voice, breathing forth 
the worde, “ Hist! Anastatia! are you here, love t” disected her towards 
him. She stretched forth her hand with a whispered “* Yes,"’ and grasped 
something which she recognised as the furred and vichivaeatbiiinsed’ kalen 
worn by the heads of the princely house of C_—. jy the next moment the 
arms of the impatient lover were thrown around her. and she was drawn to- | 
wards him in a passionate embrace ! Transported to fury by the tender endear. | 
ment which she knew was not intended for herself. but for pn unwerthy rival, | 
and breathing only the deadliest vengeance forher w rongs, the outraged wife 


h ; j 
thrust her hand into her bosom, drew from thence a poniard, and raising it on | 


and garments were always im 


The room in | 


| was crossed over, and possibly reduci: 
: 4 uld release her, | 
she proceeded to Anastatia’s chamber, where she selected a suit of her clothes, | 


| alry, which had been all advanced to the edge of the river, 


to her movements, that they only overtook her at the moment of her reaching 
the fountain. There she suddenly stopped, as though rooted to the spot, and 
shuddering, pointed tothe ground ; the Prince advanced hastily to her side ; 
his attendants followed, and, raising their torches, discovered at the margin of 
| the fountain the body of a man extended on his back, and weltering in his 
| blood. The ghastly face was turned upwards, and as the glare of the torches 
| fell upon it, an exclamation of horror buret from the lips of all present, and He- 
| lena, leaning forward, recognized the features of her victim with”a thrill of 

agony aad count the blood to freeze in her veins, and all her pulses to stand 
still. At that one glance the whole truth flashed upon her with terrible clear- 
ness, and she comprehended when too late tae fatal error into which her blind 
and mistaken suspicions had plunged her. There lay her son—her only ebild 
—her beloved Demetri—bathed in the blood that welled forth from the death- 
wound whieh Aer murderous hand had inflicted! He it was, then, whose boyish 
passion had been reciprocated by her young attendant ;—he it was for whom 
Anastatia had devised the love meeting which had that morning changed her 
own jealous fears into dreadful certamties. He it was, O God! upon whom 
her imaginary wrongs had just been so barbarously avenged! The similarity 
of name and of dress had deceived her. Why had she not thought of this be- 
fore’ Why? Does suspicion ever pause to reason or to reflect? Is not 
jealousy blind as love (whose dark shadow it is) is said to be’ All this passed 


struck by a thunderbolt, she fell heavily forward, and lay prostrate, and to all 
appearance lifeless, by the side of the beloved son whose life had fallen a sa- 
crifice to the rash and ungovernable suspicions of the jealous wife. \ 

The first use that Helena made of her returning faculties was to cast hersel 
at the feet of her husband, and make a full confession of the feelings which 


expiation of her crime. 
torments, was a boon which the exasperated husband was resolved not to grant 
her. 





you shall live to curse the day on which you were born ; you shall live to ex- 
piate in lingering torments of mind the misery you have inflicted upon me!” 
Aud, ioflexible in his determination, he caused his unfortunate wife to be con- 
| veyed to the Rock of Babake, where, in a rudely-constructed stone chamber, 
| she was condemned to drag out her miserable existence, without being suffered 
|to exchange a word with any human being, and with no companionship save 
her own wretched thoughts. Her senses failed her under the severity of the 
| punishment ; but madness, instead of bringing oblivion to her woes, seemed to 
| have imparted new activity to her faculties of suffering. [very evening, as 
darkness came over the earth, the poor maniac fancied herseli again an actor 
| in the dreadful scene which had stained her soul with the guilt of murder, and 
| the frenzied shrieks she uttered during the night were heard from afar, waking 
| the echoes of that dreary solitude until daylight brought with it a tempory ces- 
sation of her agonies in the calm of exhaustion. 

One day, at last, when the attendant who daily brought her supplies of food 
| eutered her prison, she had disappeared ; every part of the rock was searched, 
| but no vestige of her was to be found, nor could any trace ever be discovered to 
| account for her mysteriousevasion. The rational supposition was, that having 
| contrived to force her emaciated form through the loop-hole of her prison, she 
had sought for refuge from her despair in the deep waters of the Danube, and 





that her body, carried away by the rapidity of the current, had been dashed to | 


pieces in the cataracts of the Eisen Thor,* and thus all vestige of her was lost. 
| But vulgar superstition attributed her disappearance to supernatural agency ; 
and it was averred that her patron saint, St. Helena, (who had herself suffered 


the miseries of imprisonment in the adjacent castle of Golnbacz,) taking pity of 


her sufferings, had interceded with the Parragia (the Madonna of the Greek 
| Chureh) in behalf of her unfortunate namesake, and that she was released from 
her dungeon, and carried through the air by invisible spirits to Mount Athos, 


, Where, having recovered her reason, she entered a community of holy recluses, | 


she died in the odour of sanctity at an advanced age. 


| * The Lisen Thor. or /roa Gates, cataracts in the Danube, near Orsova 





NAPOLEON'S DEFEAT ON THE DANUBE IN 1809. 
| BATTLE OF ASPERN. 

The Archduke Charles, with the great body of his forces, lay on the woody 
| heights of the Bisamberg : 


| whole of that quarter of the heavens; and already, by revealing the magnitude 
of the enemy’s force, inspired the French soldiers with gloomy presentiments 
as to the issue of the contest which was approaching. From this elevated position 
the plain beyond Vienna towards the Simmering appeared to be enveloped in 
; clouds of dust; but as they at intervals cleared away, the glitter of bayonets 
and helmets in the sun's rays, even at that distance, all following one direction, 
indicated a grand movement towards Kaiser-Ebersdorf. In effect, having per- 
| ceived from that lofty ridge, by means of telescopes, both the preparations made 
for crossing at Lobau, and the continued march of Davoust’s corps along the 
southern bank of the river, from Melk towards the capital, the Archduke con- 
ceived, with reason, that a favourable opportunity had now oc« urred of falling 
with his concentrated forces upon half the French army, before the remainder 
it to extremities, even in sight of the 
I yetjthe columns in rear were only 
some march towards the capital. Impressed with 





other 





portion on the opposite bank, a: 
wending their way in toi 


these ideas, orders were sent to the advanced posts ou the ¢ lg » of the March- 
steps towards the trysting-place. } 


field towards Lobau, to fall back : tance, the cav- 
were recalled ; 
while the whole strength of the army was collected on the Disam! 


after a merely nominal r 





urg, con- 
cealed from the enemy, but ready to fall with its accumulated masses upon the 


first corps which should 








usported across. At the same time, instructions 
were sent to Kollowrath, Nordman, and the officers in command further up t 
river, to collect a quantity of boats to be laden with heavy materials and com- 
bustibles, and, when the proper season arrived, detached, to borne down by 
the force of the swollen current against the evemy’s bridges In truth, it was 
evident that Napoleon’s overweening confidence in his good fortune had at 
last brought him into tuation full of danger, and that, with fatal rashness, 


he had that of ben 


s chance in war, 
perior forces in an open plain, with @ great river tra- 
versed by a single oriuge, recently constructed and liable to destr iction, 
his rear 

Anxiety for the great 


exposed himself to the most peri! 
attacked by greatly s 


events which were aj proaching, caused many a noble 


heart to throb during the night in the Austrian host ; and alre ady, as the mor 


ng dawned, thousands of aching eyes were turned 
and the Marchfield, where, even at that early hour, a great accumulation of 
force was visible. The march of troops across the bridge continued incessant, 
and all the reports from the outposts announced that the lines in their front 


were rapidly widening and extending. With exulting hearts, the army received 


er a+ ae 
in the direction of Lobau 








orders at sunrise to stand to arms: the ad of their siteation were 
vious even to the meanest sentine! . the neble array which was ing 
the bridges before them, into the ay at their feet, seemed a devoted host, 
blindly rushing upon destruction. vast plain of the Marchfield, stretching 
from the foot of the Bisamberg to the margin of the Danube, lay spread like a 
carpet before the front of the iine, and appeared, from the absence of every ob- 
struction, to be the destined theatre of some great event. The officers around 
him urged the Archduke to commence the attack early in the morning, and 
while as yet the whole of Massena’s corps was not passed over: but when the 
enemy was making a false movement was not the moment to interrupt or warn 
him of his danger. Instead of acceding to their suggestions, that able com. 
mander ordered the arms to be piled, and the troops to dine ; following thus 
the maxim of the great generals of antiquity, that even, with the bravest troops, 
it is of the last importance to commence a battle with the strength of the me: 
recently recruited by food. At twelve o'clock, the movement of the enemy 
being sufficiently pronounced, and retreat in presence of so great a host impos- 
sible, the signal to advance was given. The men received it with loud shouts 
and enthusiastic acclamations ; joyful war songs, accompanied by Turkish mu- 
sic, resounded through the air: long-continued vivats arose on all sides, as the 
Archduke Charles, the saviour of Germany, rode along the lines of the second 
column, at whose head he had taken his station. Every breast panted with anx- 
ious desire and deserved confidence for the decisive moment, and the finest 
weather favoured the awful scene. The circumstances had spread a noble 
ardour through every heart. Their much loved capital, the abode of their Em- 
peror, was in sight, polluted by the eagles of the stranger; their homes were 
the prize of victory ; before them was a splendid battle-iield, where they would 
combat for their sovereign, their liberty, and their country, under the eyes of 
their wives, their parents, their children. Descending from their elevated en- 
campment, horse, foot, and cannon rapidly and eagerly pressed forward towards 
the enemy ; and soon, to those who yet lingered on the Bisamberg, but a smal! 
space of clear green intervened between the volumes of dust which enveloped 
the extremity of the bridge of Lobau, and the moving clouds which marked the 
advance of the German host, 

Midway between the villages of Aspern and Essling, each situated at the dis- 
tance of half a mile from the bank of the Danube, the Freach Bridge opened 
upon the vast plain of the Marchfield. These villages, therefore, formed the 
bastions on either flank of Napoleon’s army, which extended in line across the 
open space, a inile broad, which lay between them. Built of stone, houses, 
most of them two stories in height, and surrounded by enclosures and garde:. 
walls of the same durable materials, both offered valuable points d’appui, to the 
bridges, under cover of which it was hoped, Masséna and Bessieres whould bx 
able to maintain themselves till the remainder of the army could be brought 
over to their support. Essling hada large stone granary, three stories in height 
furnished with loop holes, capable of containing several hundred men; while 
Aspern, a long straggling village, above two miles in length, was strengthened 
like Eylau, by a churchyard surrounded by a strong wall. A double line o 
trenches, intended to draw off the water, extended between these two natura 
bastions, and served as a wet ditch, which afforded every possible security to 


ob- 
across 











through her mind with the rapidity of lightning as that one awful glance re- | 
vealed to her the extent of her crime; no word escaped her lips; but, as if | 


had driven her to commit so desperate a deed, imploring death at his hands in | 
But death, which would have terminated her earthly | 


‘* Woman !” said he, “ you shall live to die a thousand deaths every day ; | 


the fires of his bivouacs illuminated at night the | 


the troops, debouching from the island of Lobau. The whole ground was per- 
| fectly level, gently sloping upwards, like a vast natural glacis, towards Rasch- 
| dorf: white villages alone, bosomed in tufted trees, rising above the tender 
| green of the plain, which was covered with rich crops at that early season, 
broke the uniformity of the expanse, among which, on the right, the glittering 
| pinnacles of Breitenlee, and the massy tower of Neusiedel were conspicuous ; 
while on the left the woody heights of the Bisamberg, resplendent with watch- 
fires, shut in the scene. The wide-spread light of the bivouaes, along the 
| broad expanse of the horizon, revealed the magnitude of the force to which 
they were opposed, and inspired an anxious disquietude tnrough the French 
army. 
; Uneasy at the situation of the troops which had crossed over, Napoléon was 
| on horseback by break of day, and in person rode forward to the outposts to 
| satisfy himself as to the amount of the enemy's force by whom he was likely 
| to be assailed. Lannes, with his usual impetuosity, maintained that there was 
| nothing but a curtain of ten thousand men in front, and that they should be 
| attacked without delay; but Massena, instructed by long experience, and who 
| had surveyed the fires of the enemy from the steeple of Aspern the preceding 
| night, gave a decided opinion, that the whole Austrian army was at hand. Na- 
| poleon saw too good reason to adhere to the latter opinion, and instantly appre- 
| ciating the magnitude of the danger, rode back to the bridge to hasten 
| passage of the troops. Orders were dispatched in every direction to assemble 
| the forces on the right bank ; thecorps of Lannes was already beginning to cross 
over; that of Davoust, which had arrived at Vienna, the evening before, was 
ordered up with all imaginable expedition; the cuirassiers, the guards, the re- 
serve cavalry, the park of artillery. all received directions to hasten to the 
bridges. But i: was too late: their narrow breadth would only permit a very 
limited number of soldiers to march abreast upon them ; the cavalry and art 
lery could only be got across with considerable difficulty ; avd the one over the 
main branch of the river was so much damaged by the rise and impetuosity of 
| the stream that by four o’clock in the afternoon it was almost impassible.— 
| Meanwhile the Austrian army, in great strength, eighty thousand strong, of 
whom fourteen thousand were magnificent cavalry, with two hundred and eighty 
eight pieces of cannon, was already upon them. 

The Imperialists advanced in five massy columns, preceded by a strong cloud 
of horse, which concealed their direction and probable points of attack from the 
enemy. The first under Hiller, next the Danube, moved by the meadows o 
| the northern bank of that river, direct upon Aspern ; the second, under Bell 
| garde, with the generalissimo by his side, advanced upon Leopoldau, and als 

directed its steps towards the same village; the third, led by Hohenzollern, 
lee. also upon Aspern ; the fourth, commanded by Rosenberg, 


moved by Breitenlee 
was to advance by Raschdorf towards Essling ; the fifth, also directed by Roser.- 
| berg, was to turn the right flank of the enemy,by Enzersdorf, and cooperate in the 
ittack upon Essling ; the cavalry, all massed together, was to move over the 


} open country between Raschdorf and. Breitenlee, so as to assist the head of 


| any column which might find itself assailed by the enemy's horse. No less tha 
| eleven of the Austrian batteries were of position, which, as they drew near t 
the enemy's lines, sent a destructive storm of round shot through their ranks. 
The French were far from having an equal force at their disposal, and they were 
particularly inferior in the number and weight of their artillery; but by two o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the opposing hosts came into collision, seven divisions o! 
native troops, besides the guards of Wirtemberg, Hesse Darmstadt and Baden, 
| in all fifty thousand men, were inline ; and from the known character of th: 
| soldiers, as well as the firmness of their leaders, a desperate resistance was to 
| be anticipated. Massena, with two strong divisions, was around Aspern ; Lan- 
nes, with a third, was in Essling ; the intermediate space was occupied by the 
| remainder of Massena’s corps, the Imperial Guard, and German auxiliaries, 
| with the formidable cuirassiers of Beasiéres glittering in their front. 
|  Aspern, into which Masseya had not had time to throw an adequate garrison, 
was in the first instance, carried by the advanced guard of Hiller, under Gu.- 
| lay ; but the French marshal having juickly attacked it with the whole division 
of Molitor, it was not only retaken, but the Imperialists pursued to a considera- 
| ble distance to the northward, till the broad and deep columns of Hiller, Belle 
garde and Hohenzollern, advancing to their support, warned the skilful Frenc 
commander of the necessity of withdrawing all his troops, to the defence o! 
1e village itself. The prospect which now presented itself was capable of 
daunting the most intrepid hearts. On the left, three broad and deep columns 
were seen converging towards Aspern; at a greater distance on the right, vast 
clouds of dust announced that other masses were threatening Essling; whilr 
long the whole front, a formidable array of artillery, vomiting forth fire an 
smoke, steadily advanced, rendering more awful the scene by the obscurity 
which it iavolved all behind its traces. But this suspense was of short dura 
n, and in a few minutes the Austrian battahods of Hiller, with loud shout 
idvanced to the attack. If, however, the assault was impetuous, the defen 
was not less heroic; and never had the experienced skill and invincible tenacity 
Marshal Massena been so conspicuously displayed. St ationed in the ceme- 
tery of Aspern, under the boughs of the great trees which overshadow the 
church, he calmly awaited the result, directing the movements of his troops, 
and giving his orders to support the points which most required it, with the 
coolness and precision of veteran courage, while the crash of the boughs abov 
his head, and the incessant clatter of grape shot on the steeple, told how nea 











it ‘ nemy’s batteries had approached. Both parties were aware that the fate 
of the day mainly depended upon the possession Oi this important point, 

icredible efforts were made on either side to attain it. For several hours th 
murderous conflict continued ; fresh troops were brought up on both parts | 
supply the place of those who had fallen, or were exhausted in the strife ; the 
Austrian infantry, the Hungarian grenadiers, the volunte ers of V ienna, rivalled 
each other in courage and perseverance in the assault, while the differen: divi- 
sions of Massena’s corps nobly in succession sustaine d the defence. : Every 
street, every house, every garden of the village, became the theatre of mort 
combat: the shouts of transient success, the cries of despair, were heard ai- 
ternately from both parties—an incessant shower of bombs and cannon bails 


from the concentric batteries of the [mperialists spread death on all sides, alike 


smong friend and foe, while great part of the village took fire, and the fames 
of the burning houses afforded, as night approached, a ghastly light wherew:t 
g 


| to continue the work of destruction, and illuminated the whole field of battle 


A desperate conflict at the same time continued in the marshy plain betwee: 
Aspern and the river where the wet ditches leading to the Danube athwart their 


front, and the thickets of alder bushes, gave the French the advantages of a 
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For long the be 
fortification. For superior num 
po eaten the position of the French centre prevented them from attacking 
the village on more sides than one , but at length, at eleven at gels 
having gained ground in that quarter, a combined attack was made by Hiller in 
front, and Vaquant, commanding part of Bellegarde’s corps, which had just re- 
pulsed a formidable charge of cavalry in flank ; and in spite of the most heroic 
efforts on the part of Massena, Molitor, and his officers, the village was carried 
amidst deafning shouts, which were distinctly heard above the roar of the arti. 
lery along the whole line. The French marshal made a gallant effort to regain 
his ground, and succeeded with Le Grand’s division, which had succeeded 
Molitor's in their tremendous strife, in wresting some of the houses from the 
enemy ; but the churchyard, and the greater part of this bloodstained village, 
remained through the night in the hands of the Imperialists. 

While this tremendous struggle was going on in Aspern, the central space 

between it and Essling was Woea denuded of infantry ; the numerous and 
formidable Austrian batteries in that quarter being chiefly guarded by cavalry, 
with Hobenzollern’s infantry in their rear, while the splendid horsemen of the 
Freoch Guard, concealed on the opposite side the weakness of their infant- 
rv in the centre of the line. So severely, however, were his troops in both 
villages, and even in the most distant reserves, galled by the sustained and in- 
cessant discharge of this tremendous array of guns, that Napoleon ordered a 
grand charge of cavalry in his centre to wrest them from the enemy. Bessieres 
first sent forward the light horse of the guard: they made repeated charges ; 
but were unable to withstand the terrible discharges of grape which were 
vomited forth by the Austrian batteries. Upon their repulse, the French mar- 
shal ordered the cuirassiers of the guard to charge. These gallant horseman, 
cased in shining armour, whose weight the English felt afterwards so severly 
at Waterloo, advanced at the ga!lop, shaking their sabres above their heads, 
and making the air resound with cries of “ Vive l’ Empereur !” So swift was 
the onset, so vehement the attack, that the Imperialists, who saw at once the 
danger of the artillery, had barely time to withdraw the guns, and throw the 
foot soldiers in their rear into squares, when the clattering tempest was Upon 
them. In vain, however, Bessiéres D’Espagne, and Lasalle, at the head of 
these indomitable cavaliers, swept round the now insulated foot, routed the 
Austrian cavalry of the reserve under Lichtenstein, which was brought up to 
oppose them, and enveloping the infantry formed in squares of battalions on 
all sides, summoned them in the pride of irresistible strength to surrender. — 
Cut off from all other support, the brave Hungarians stood tirm back to back 
in their squares, and kept up so vigorous and son sustained a fire on all sides, 
that after having half their numbers, including the gallant D’Espagne, stretch- 
ed on the plain, the French cuirussiers were obliged, shattered and defeated, to 
retire to their own lines, and both parties at this point slept upon the field of 
battle. 








rs of the Austrians impeded 


Rosenberg’s columns followed the course prescribed to them ; but, as the | 


fifth corps, which was to make the circuit towards Enzersdorf and attack Es- 
sling on the extreme flank, necessarily required more time for its movement 
than the fourth, which advanced direct by Raschdorf upon the same point, the 
jatter retarded their march, and the combined attack did not take place til 
five in the afternoon. Enzersdorf was evacuated by the enemy upon the ap- 


proach of the Imperialists ; and Lannes, at the head only of a single division, | 


was threatened with an attack by forces more than double his own, both i 
frout and flank. ‘The fourth column, which attacked the village on the westerns 
side, was vigorously charged in flank in its advance by a large body of French 


horse, detached by Bessieres from the centre of the line; and the necessity of 


forming squares, to resist these attacks, retarded considerably the assault on 
that side. At length, however, the unsuccessful charge on the Austrian cen- 
tral batteries having thrown back the French cuirassiers in that quarter, and 
the reserve dragoons of Lichtenstein having been re-formed, and brought up in 
great strength to the support of the centre, the Archduke ordered a general ad- 
vance of the whole line, at the same time that a combined attack of Rossen- 
berg’s two columns, now perfectly able to co-operate, was made on Essiing.— 
In spite of the utmost efforts of Napoleon, the centre of the Austrians sensibly 
gained ground, and it was only by the most devoted gallantry on the part of 
the French cuirassiers, who again and again, though with diminished numbers, 
renewed the combat, that he was able to prevent that part of his line from 
being entirely broken through. ‘The violence of the flanking fire of grape and 
musketry, however, which issued from Essling, was such as to arrest the Im 
perialists when they came abreast of that village : and, although many assaults 
were made upon it by Rosenberg’s columns, and it was repeatedly set on fire 
by the Austrian shells, yet, such was the intrepid resistance of Lannes, with 
his heroic division, who defended with mvincible obstinacy every house and 
every garden, that all the assailants could du was to drive them entirely witii 
its walls; and, when darkness suspended the combat, it was still in the hands 
of the French. 

The night which followed this desperate conflict was spent with very dilfer- 
ent feelings in the two armies. On both sides, indeed, the most strenuous 
efforts were made to repair the losses which had been sustained, and prepare 
for the conflict on the morrow; but it was with very different emotions that 
the soldiers’ breasts were agitated in the opposite hosts. On the side of the 
French, to the proud confidence of victory had succeeded the chill of disap 
pointment, the anticipation of disaster; the wonted shouts of the men were no 


longer heard ; a dark feeling of anxiety oppressed every breast ; the brilliant | 


meteor of the empire seemed about to be extinguished in blocd. They could 
not conceal from themselves that they had been worsted in the preceding day’s 
fight. Aspern was lost; Essling was surrounded ; the line in the centre had 
been forced back; the enemy slept among the dead bodies of the French, 
while the multitudes of slain, even in the farthest reserves of their own lines, 
showed how completely the enemy’s batteries had reached every part of their 
position. The Austrians, on the other hand, were justly elated by their un- 
wonted and glorious success: for the first time, Napoleon had sustained a de- 
cided defeat in the field, his best troops had been baflled in a pitched battle ; 
his position was critical beyond example, and the well-known hazard of the 
bridges diffused the hope that, on the morrow, a decisive victory would rescue 
this country from the oppressor, and at one blow work out the deliverance of 
Germany. But, though anxiety chilled the hopes, it no ways daunted the 
courage of the French. Stretched amidst the dead bodies of their comrades, 
they sternly resolved to combat to the last man on the morrow, for their 
beloved Emperor and the glory of their country. Sleep, induced by extraor- 


dinary fatigue, soon closed the eyes of the soldiers ; the sentinels of either host | 


were within a few yards of each other ; Napoleon lay down in his cloak on the 
sand of the Danube, within haifa mile of the Austrian batteries. But no rest 


was taken by the chiefs of either army ; both made the most strenuous efforts | 


to improve their chances of success for the following day. During the night, 
or early in the morning, the infantry of the Imperial guard, the corps of Lannes, 
and the troops of Oudinot, were with much difficulty got across the bridges, so 
as to give Napoleon, even after all the losses of the preceding day, full seventy 


thousand men in line ; while Davoust, with thirty thousand more, was just | 


commenciog the passage of the bridges. The Archduke, on his side, brought 
up the reserve, consisting of the grenadier corps of the Prince of Reuss, from 
the Bisamberg to Breitenlee, a mile in the rear of the field of battle. ‘* Ejus 
prelii eventus utraumque ducem, diversis animi motibus, ad}maturandum summe 
rei discrimen erexit. Civilis instare fortune ; Cerialis abolere ignominiam. 
Germani prosperis feroces ; Romanos pudor excitaverat.” 

Short as the night was at that season on the banks of the Danube, that period 
of rest was not allowed to the wearied soldiers. 
ment that the first gray of the summer’s dawn shed a doubtful light over the 
field of battle, the Austrian columns of Rosenburg again assailed Essling in front 
and flank, and Massena, with strong reinforcements, renewed his attacks on the 
churchyard of Aspern. Both assaults proved successful. Essling for the first 
time was carried by the Archduke’s regiment of grenadiers in the early 
twilight, and the Imperialists, following up their success, forced the French 
lines on their left back towards the Danube, and straitened them considerably 
in that quarter; but this important success was counterbalanced by the loss of 
Aspern, which at the same moment was taken, with the battalion in the church 
yard, and four pieces of cannon, by the French division of Cara St.-Cyr 30th 
parties made the utmost efforts to retrieve these momentous losses. St -Hilaire 
came up with his division of Lannes’ corps to the assistance of that gallant 
marshal, who was now driven out of all parts of Essling except the great 


granary, and, by a sudden effort, expelled the Austrians, who were never able | 


again to recover their footing in that important village, though the most despe- 


rate conflict, both of foot and horse, went on the whole day in its immediate | 


neighbourhood. The regiment of Klebeck rushed about the same tine with 
fixed bayonets into the burning ruins of Aspern ; the Freneh of St -Cyr were 
expelled by the viclence of the shock, but they returned to the charge rein- 
forced by several battalions of the Imperial guard, and after a struggle of an 
hour's duration, again drove out the imperialists, and got possession of the 


churchyard, which by this time was literally covered with the dead. Hiller, | 


however, was not to be outdone in this tremendous struggle. Again forming 
a column of attack, In conjunction with a part of Bellegarde’s corps, he himself 
led on the charge at the head of the regiment Benjossky ; trampling under 
foot the dead and the dying, these heroic assailants advanced through burning 
houses and a storm of shot, and by great exertions succeeded in driving the 
French entirely out of the village. The Austrian commander instantly ordered 
the pioneers to pull down the walls of the churchyard, and burn the church and 
parsonage house, so as to prevent these important points from being again 
rendered a shelier tothe enemy. Some additional regiments were soon after 


Long before sunrise, the mo- | 





maintain themselves till the close of the battle in thie ebstinately contested 
village, but to edvance im the evening somewhat beyond its limits, and direct 
the fire of ther arullery upon the Gank of the French Lines, drawn up between 
it and Essling, which played ti!! nigatfall with tremendous effect upon the dense 
masses, who were there accumulated on a speee of little more than a mile in 
extent. 

These bloody contests in the villages were not such as by any means suited 
the ardent and impetuous mind of Napoleon. Relieved from the necessity of 
remaining on tle defensive, by the important accessions of foree which he had 
obtained during the night, he was preparing a grand attack in the centre. For 
| this purpose, instructions were sent to Masena, who had not yet been expelled 
| from Aspern, to maintain himself in that village ; Davoust was to debouch from 
the bridges, in the direction of Essling ; while Oudinot and Lannes, supported 

by the infantry and cavalry of the guard, were to make a united attack on the 
| Archduke’s centre, which it was hoped might be thus driven back, and entirely 
| separated from the wings engaged in the combats around the villages. From 
his station, behind the centre of the French line, Napoleon pointed out with his 
finger, at seven in the morning, to Lannes, who was on horseback beside him, 
the direction which his corps should follow in their advance, which was where 
| the Austrian line appeared weakest, between the left of Hohenzollern and the 
right of Rosenberg. ‘ The Emperor soon after rode through the lines of the 
| troops who were to advance, and was received with enthusiastic shouts of Vive 
UEmpereur! Attracted by the sound, the enemy's cannon concentrated their 
fire in that direction, though the fog which still lingered on the banks of the 
| Danube concealed him from their sizht, and Genera! Monthion was killed by 
his side. Instantly the necessary orders were given, and in a few minutes the 
whole of Lanues’ corps were thrown into open colemn, which advanced at a 
| tapid pace, the right in front, the cavalry im reserve, immediately behiad the 
| infantry ; while two hundred pieces of cannon, arrayed in the front of the whole 
line, distracted the attention of the enemy by a fire of unprecedented severity 
As soon as Lannes, on the right, had made some progress, the remainder of the 
French centre, to the left, also advanced. Oudinot’s troops formed the first 
| columns, with the cuirrassiers immediately behind them, and the Imperial guard 
in reserve ; so that the whole French line between Essling and Aspern moved 
| forward in echelon, the right in front, and preceded by a tremendous array of 
| artillery. The shock was irresistible ; the heads of Lannes’ columns, skilfully 
directed against the weakest part of the Austrian line, soon forced their way 
| through, and ‘threw some battalions into disorder : into the opening thus formed, 
the cavalry rushed with appalling fury, and soon a huge gap appeared between 
| Rosenburg and Hohenzollern, and the foremost of the squadrons penetrated 
| even to Breitenlee, where the Austrian reserve of the Prince of RKeuss was 
| stationed, while the fugitives from the broken battalions spread in all directions, 
| he report that the battle was lost. | 
The Archduke now felt that the decisive moment had arrived: the battle, 
| the monarchy were at stake. Jn this extremity that gallant prince displayed 
alike the skill of a consummate commander, and the heroism of a common 
soldier. ‘The reserve grenadiers, under the Prince of Reuss, were hastily 
thrown into square, and brought up to the menaced pomt ; the numerous dra- 
| 
| 
| 
} 











| gvous of Prince Lichtenstein advanced immediately behind them; and the 
Archduke himself, seizing the standard of Zach's corps, which had begun to 
give way, addressed a few energetic words to the men, and led them back 
| against the enemy. The generals around him emulated the noble example ; 
but most of them were killed or wounded at this dreadful moment: General 
Colloredo received a ball in the head, close by the Archduke’s side, and the 
diminished numbers of his personal staff showed how desperate was the strife 
in which the generalissimo was engaged. But these heroie efforts restored 
the battle : re-animated by the heart-stirring example of their chiefs, the sol- 
diers stood their ground ; the dreadful column of Lannes was arrested in its | 
advance, and the squares among which it had penetrated, pouring in destruc 
tive volleys on all sides, soon occasioned hesitation and anxiety through the | 
dense array. ‘The Austrian batteries, playing at half musket-shot, occasioned | 
a frightful carnage in the deep masses of Napoleon's troops, which, unable 
either to deploy under so terrific a fire, or return it to advantage from the edges 
only of their columns, were swept away without making any serious resistance. 
From the moment that the irruption of Lannes’ columa was stopped, and the | 
| regiments behind were compelled to halt, the French soldiers felt that the day 
was lost. In vain the cuirassiers were brought forward, who dashed, as at 
Waterloo, through the intervals of the squares ; in vain those brave horsemen 
rode round the steady battalions, and charged them repeatedly to the bayonets’ 
point; not one square was broken, not one column gave way, and the horse- 
men, grievously shat'ered by the terrible fire, were soon afver charged by the 
enemy's reserve cavalry, under Lichtenstein, whocame up with loud shouts 
from the rear, and driven back in disorder to their own infantry. 
| At this critical moment, Hohenzollern, perceiving a considerable opening | 
| on the right of the French line, occasioned by the usequal advance of some | 
of their regiments, seized the favourable opportunity to dash in with Troluk’s | 
regiment, and occupy the space : it sustained 


| ] 
itself there against al! the at- 


this movement, supported that gallant corps, when almost overwhelmed by 
fetigue and numbers, by six regunents of Hungarian grenadiers. These fresh | 
troops pressed forward, intersecting the whole French line, overthrowing | 
every thing which opposed them, and even reached the batteries in the rear 
near Essling, where they were assailed by such a destructive fire from that 
village, that nothing but the presence of the Archduke, who hastened to the 
spot, enabled them to maintain their ground. At the same time, the want of | 
ammunition began to be sensibly felt in the French army, especially by the 
artillery, the supplies of which were nearly exhausted by the incessant firing 
of two days ; and accounts began to circulate, and m spread like wildfire 
through the ranks, that the bridges were broken down, and all communication | 
with the reserve posts, and two-thirds of Davoust’s ¢ rps, still on the southern 
| bank, cut off. In effect, at half-past eight, the alarming intelligence reached 
the Emperor that the fireships and heavy barks laden with stones, sent down 
by the Archduke, had, with the swelling of the river, produced the desired 
effect, and that aconsiderable part of the bridge over the main stream of the | 
| Danube had been swept away. 

| In this terrible moment Napoleon’s courage did not forsake him. Grave 
| and thoughtful, but collected, he allayed by the calmuess of his manner the 
| 

] 


alarm of those around him, and immediately gave the necessary orders 
to suspend the attacks at all points, and fall back towards the island of Lobau 
Before they could reach the columns in front, however, the advance was al- 
| ready arrested by the violence of the enemy's fire, and several battalions | 
melting away under the destructive storm, had already begun to recede, or| 
stood in a state of hesitation, unable to go on, unwilling to retire. ‘The Aus- | 
| trians, perceiving those symptoms of vac llation, resumed the offensive at all 
points, and forming two fresh columns of attack under Dedowich and Hohen 
lohe, made a sudden assault on Essling, which was carried, with the exception 
of the great granary, at the very moment that the French centre, slowly re- 
| tiring, re-entered the narrow plain between that village and Aspern, from 
which they had issued in all the confidence of victory in the morning. This | 
important success rendered the situation of Napoleon well nigh desperate, and 
disorder was rapidly spreading through the ranks; for Aspern, in spite of the 
most heroic efforts of Massena and Le Grand, was in great part already lost, 
and the capture of the second vil'age precluded almost entirely the possibility | 
of a retreat to the river side. exertions, therefore, to 


He made the utmost 
regain it, and General Mouton, at the head of a brigade of the Imperial guard, 
being intrusted with the attack, advanced in double quick time, and drove out 
the enemy at the point of the bayonet. Again tne Austrians returned, and 
pushing up to the very fuot of the granary, fired, and thrust their bayonets 
into the loopholes from which the deadly fire issued which thinned their ranks 
In the tumult, the upper part of the building took fire, but still the invincible 
| French soldiers maintained themselves in the lower stories, amidst the rvar of 
| musketry, and thecrashof burning rafters. Five times did the Hungarien 
grenadiers rush up to the flaming walls, and five times were they repulsed by 
the unconquerab e firmness of the old guard. At length Rosenberg, finding 
that the enemy was resolved to maintain himself in that post at ali hazards, 
and that the combat there was constantly fed by fresh remforcements of the 
flower of the French army, drew off his troops; and desisting from all further 
attack on the village, confined himself to an incessant fire of grape and round 


shot upon the French columns, which, now in full retreat, were massed toge. | 
| ther in such extraor 


nary numbers at the 
Lobau, that every shot told with fatal effect on men or horses | 
Anxious to crown his glorious eflorts by a decisive attack, the Archduke 
now brought forward his last reserve of Hungarian grenadiers, and putting him- ) 
self at their head, advanced with an intrepid step against the rewreating French 
columns, while the whole artillery rapidly advancing in front and rear, con 
tracting into a semicircle round the diminished host, kept up an incessant and 
destructive fire. The most vivid disquietude seized the French generals when 
they beheld their wearied bands assailed by fresh troops, which seemed to 
spring up from the earth at the conclusion of this fight of giants. But Lannes 
arranged his beet men in the rear of the columns, and supporting them by the 
infantry and cuirassiers whom Napoleon sent up to his assistance, prepared to 
resist the attack: while Massena, on his side, sometimes on foot sometimes 
| on horseback, with his sword in his hand and fire in his countenance, seemed 
| to multiply as necessity required his presence. Reserving their fire to the last 
moment, the French veterans, when the Hungarians were within pistol-shot, 
poured in so close and destructive a volley, that the advance of the enemy was 


entrance of the bridges leading to | 


| example spreads itself invisibly, but in various directions 


| ” 
| in ** an affair” with a sentimental young lady 


| and a year 


| overcame her usual prudence 


219 


Lannes, who bad dismounted from his horse to avoid the dreadful fire of she 


artiliery, which ewept of every thing above the heads of the wes 
struck by acannon ball, which carried away both hus lege. Aa Napoleon was 
engeged in the island of Lobaw in directing the stion of some batteries to 
protect the passage into that island from the field of battle, he saw a litter 


proaching, on which, when it came up, he beheld the heroic marshal, bis one 


companion in arms in Italy, extended in : seized 
hand, and szid, with « voice tremulous oy belo ceee hag 
Live for the world ; but bestow a fow thoughts on one of your best friends, who 
in a few hours will be no more.” On his nees, beside the rude couch of the 
dying hero, Napoleon wept: “ Lannes, do you not know me! it is the Empe- 
ror—it is penepere, your friend—you will ye: be preserved to us.” “[ 
would wish to live,” replied Lannes, “to serve you and my country ; but in 
an hour I will be no more.’ Napoleon was deeply affected; he had never be- 
fore evinced such emotion. “ Nothing,” said he to Maseens, * but so terrible 
& stroke could have withdrawn me for a moment from the care of the army.’’ 
Shortly after, Lannes was relieved from his sufferings by a faint, which, afte 
some days, terminated in death St Hilaire, at the same time, wee brought in 
mortally wounded. It was time that this terrible carnage should cease: the 

enerals and superior officers were im great part struck down; the artillery 

orses were almost all killed, and the guns drawn by the fort soldiers ; the in- 
fantry and cannon had exhausted almost all their aremunition ; the caval 
were already al! withcrawn into the island of Lobau ; but still the senb-geand, 
with uncowquerable resolution, maintained the combat. The Austrians were 
nearly as much exhausted as their opponents ; aod, desisting from all further 
attacks, maintained only a tremendous fire from all the batteries tll midnight, 
when, the last of the enemy having withdrawn from the field of battle into the 
island, exhausted by fatigue, the arullerymen sunk into sleep bese thew 
guns. 

Tn our next we shall give a few additional pages, describing the Cuuncil of 
War called py Napoleon at ten o'clock the same night, and the megsures 
taken to retrieve this terrible disaster 











GARRISON BELLES, 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘ RECOLLECTIONS oF AN OLD soLDIER.” 


It is wonderful how this species of young lady keeps up her career of danc- 
ing, talking, chain-making, (for watches and eye-giasses, I mean,) flirting, 
singing, laughing, (sometimes with a heavy heart, poor thing,) flower painting, 
fortune-telling, &c. &e. Wonderful too, how her health stands the fati 
and excitement of a life passed in a round of anxieties, expectations, and i. 
appointments, Loungers adwiited as morning visitors help to waste her time, 
and their own, by inspecting the contents of her work-box, breaking her 
harp strings, or teaching her dog tricks. Then comes the hour for strolling, 
not walking, up and down the same esplanade, or square, or garden, where 
the same set of young ladies continue flirting for a certain number of years, 
and then merge into matrons, wedded to husbands generally the very opposite 
of the smart young gentlemen in scarlet and gold hitherto their warmest objects 
of admiration, or into unacknowledged old maideniam in showy bonnets and 
coloured muslin dresses ; except in winter, when these latter ladies are seldom 
seen in & morning at all, since they reserve themselves for the less certain light 
of gas or wax candles in the ball, or concert room, or theatre 

he garrison belle herself has always, however, been a subject of much 
less wonder to me than her mamma and papa, especially the former, since the 
papa is frequently either a none buity, Ora man with @ profession or business to 
attend to, in the one case he is too obtuse to be alive to all the mischief that 
is going on in his family, in the others too full of worldly concerns in general 
to look much into the detail of his own domestic circle: but how the mamma 
can be so wanting in tact and knowledge of the world (or indeed of human 
nature,) not to discover that what men can obtain cheaply they little prize, 
(especially young military men, who live on exeitement and change of place 


) and acquaintances,) I never could make out. It is true that now and then a 


girl that has exhibited herself, as | have mentioned above, for three or four 
more years, does make what her friends call a good match, that is, she marries 
a man for whom she does not care three straws, with a good private fortune ; 
after much to do, his family perhaps consent to receive her asa great favour, 
often, however, taking care to let her know she is looked upon as an intruder, 
and occasionally throwing vut hints against “ manwavering mothers with large 
families of daughters on sale.’ Sometimes the large private fortune turns out 
to be encumbered, or the lover cannot make settlements without the consent 
of his parents or guardians, or the aid fortune is only in reversion; every one, 
however, who hears of it, talks of * poor young so and so” being taken in, and 
his brother officers quiz hirn at mess tillon the very eve of matrimony he would 
give the world to “ be off,” only {here is no prospect of a route, and having 
lately had leave on * urgent private affairs,’ there is no possibility of obtaming 


| it with so many candidates for the same indulgence on the bist. 
tacks of the enemy, till the Archduke, who at once saw the importance of | 


At the same time the habit of paying undivided attention to some young, 
innocent girl, and then telling her with an unconcerned air that the route ts 
expected, is but toocommon. It is to be regretted in some such cases that 
there are no ‘tall Irish cousins ;" because some young ladies prove them- 
selves as well contented with the new comers as the old; girls who really 
have hearts are supposed to be equally callous, and thus the influence of evil 
Then men are cer- 
tainly the most ungrateful beings in the world, smce those from whom they 
receive the highest marks of favour and encouragement are invariably the sub- 
jects of their boasts, and too frequently of their ndicule. Young military men 
have been blamed for this systein especially. The fault does not ongimate with 
themselves, but with those who have admitted them to a degree of intimacy 
beyond what they would permit to any one else with whom they are as slightly 
acquainted, and that at an age, too, when others have by no means finwhed 
their education, nay, frequently have not left school. 

But al! this is rather prosy: I must “illustrate my theme,” and I will do 
so, by sketching a scene or two from real life. 

When the route arrived at L ~~ forthe —th Regiment, it found one or two 
of the officers in debt, some really in love, and young Capt. Lesle entengled 
It must be confessed the mam. 
ma had made the firet advances towards the young man, whom she had early 
understood to be either in possession, or at least in expectation of, three thous- 
Now the fact was, she had been long noted among the military 
quartered at L.—— as a determined fortune hunter, and a wag of the —th re- 
solved on misleading her and letting her fall into her owntrap, With an acute- 
ness and judgment worthy of a better cause, Mrs. Thorpe did not usually * trot 
out her daughters” as some unpractised, or less iho mothers are apt to do. 


| To the new comers she always appeared at first anything but emprasée; the real 


fact was that she preferred taking a cool and quiet survey of the new comers 
themselves before she committed her girls or herself, and again there might be 
some truth in a story which ill-patesed people delighted in telling against her 
young days of matrimonial speculation. The story ran thus, whether troe or 
false it is not for me to determine. 

Her father, a respected apothecary, whose mania for building swallowed up 
his earnings, who had in fact, to use the phrase of a wit of the day, “ lowe 
more by the monrar than he had gained by the pestic,” began, worthy man, to 
grow anxious about getting his only daughter settled for life, and having wateh- 
ed the progress of a young and apparently inexperienced gentleman's atten- 
tions to her, determined to lose no time in bringing matters to & speedy issue. 
Accordingly he summoned his son to a confab, which ended in the old gentle- 
man despatching the young one to ask the lover ‘his intestions.”” In spite of 
his entertaining @ Very proper affection for his exemplary parent, and attrac- 
tive sister, the young man could never forbear a joke It is singular that un- 
dertakers and apothecaries (both ministers of death,) should generally incline 
to waggery, bat so it is. He came back from the interview with a emile on hus 
lip. 

“* Well, Joln,”’ said the old gentleman. 

“Well, sir,” said the young one 

“ Well, what news?” 

“ News! why, it is all settled.” 

“No! you don't say so,” exclaimed the respected apothecary, rubbing his 
hands 

“It is though,” said John. ‘ He won't have her ! 

It was prot able some experi nce of this sort bad rendered Mrs. Thorpe 
more cautious than she otherwise would have been in her motherly advances 
towards marriageable young men. Capt. Leslie, however, the reputed expect- 
ant of a fortune far beyond what had hitherto came within her reach, well mgh 
, The bait was so dazzling, as almost to throw 
her off her guard, albeit her ge neralship was usually as cool and collected as 
the Doke's ; and but for those odious routes which upset her castle-buidding 
ere she had the foundation secure, she would in all probability have been de- 
servedly successful. Jn acolony she would have married off her five daugh- 
ters in one regiment. In @ town the scythe of time cut her web short ere she 
could complete it. ' 

Standing one evening near the door of a ball room, soon after the arrivai of 
the —th, she heard Mr. B——., of that regiment, say to a brother officer, 
who stood near him, “* What a lucky fellow Leslie is; just fancy his coming in 
for six thousand a year!" 

And having said tbis, and ascertained from Mrs. Thorpe's countenance that 


‘ 


brought up under General Bianchi, which enabled the imperialists not only to | checked, and a close combat with firearms commenced. At that moment, | she bad overheard him, he quitted his position, 























sdioeil of Capt. Leslie's fortune, were a little 
e heard enough to feel convinced 


Her expectations as to the 
lowered in the course of the eveoing ; still 
that he wae well worth angling for. 

“ That Capt. Leslie is « very fine young man,” observed old Mr. Palmer, on 
whose arm Mrs. Thorpe was leaning, while they stood near the circle watching 
the waltzers. , 

“ Very,” said Mrs. Thorpe, with a careless air; “ by the way he is heir to 
@ix thousand a year'” 

“ Six thousend fiddiesticks '" said Mr. Palmer; “ ; a believe a word of 
it; but he is a very fine looking, gentlemanly young fellow.” 

a Who are yen citing aboutt said Mary Thorpe, who just now paused ia 
the waltz to take breath. 

* Capt. Leslie,” replied her moaher ; “ Mr. Palmer thinks him a very fine 





young man.” 
« With six thousand a year!” interrupted the old gentleman, with 4 pecu- 
liar smile. , 

“ He is a very nice young man,” said Mary Thorpe, innocently ; “ indeed, I 
think all the —th are remarkably nice young men.” 

There were too many of the nice young men of the —th close to Mrs. Thorpe, 


to permit her to pursue her inquiries respecting Capt. Leslie at that moment ; | 
but the next person she endeavoured to sift, was an officer's wife, who being | 


too old to dance, and too young to volunteer for the card room, had sat with 


praiseworthy patience for three hours, looking on ; her husband was engaged | refused an officer (with great expectations) in the —th, because it was out of 


at whist, and she, poor soul, had gone about with the regiment so long, that 
the “ young men,” as all unmarried officers, whether young or old, are called, 
had ceased paying her any attention. Poor thing ' her cap with pink roses, 
and marabouts, was rather crushed with frequent packings, and her satin dress 
Jooked as if it had been rolled up in a wisp, and pushed into her trunk at the 
point of the bayonet by her man servant, after he was accoutred in heavy 
marching order. She felt very much obliged to Mrs. Thorpe for opening the 
cenversation, and was beginning to show unequivocal surprise at the apparent- 
ly casual remark touching Leslie's fortane, when an officer, who was in the 
confederacy, and who was standing behind the sofa, stepped forward just in 
time to receive the question himself of— ’ 

“* Do you know anything of our Captain Leslie's accession of fortune this 
is the first Thave heard of it. Six thousand a year! bot is it true’” 

“ T always abide by the old proverb,” said Captain Wilson, * and believe no 
snore than half what the world says. I have good reasons for knowing, that 
by his uncle's will, Leslie does not come in for more than three thousand a year. 
Allow me, Mrs. Thorpe, to see you to the refreshment-room. I see Talbot is 
wery busy there with a number of young ladies ; depend upon it there is some- 
thing going on.” 

ani oo saying, Captain Wilson led Mrs. Thorpe away from the dangerous 
peighbourhood of Mrs. Major Cassmajor. 

hen Mrs. Thorpe re-entered the ball-room, her daughter and Capt. Leslie 

were dancing together ; and the latter, as yet unconscious that a fortune had 

been cast into the scale of his attractions, was beginning to be enchanted at the 
lady's admiration of all he said, and all he did 

Truth to tell, Leslie was very much of a flirt. He was, however, one of 
those much more likely to be carried away by circumstances than by inclina- 
tion. I must premise, in justice to him, that he was not one of those too 
often to be met with in the army, who, wherever they go, make a point of se- 
lecting some particular victim for their amusement, whose parents of course 
believing them to be in earnest, strain everything to keep up an appearance for 
their child's sake, and vainly anticipate, if not a wealthy, at least a happy pro- 
wision for her for life. Such men as these are, notwithstanding, sometimes 
nicely taken in ; abroad, for instance, where they are for a time, (so to speak), 
tethered, no mode of retreat ; the young lady fainting vccasionally, and look- 
ing pale day after day, and the gossips of the place, all of them remotely cun- 
nected with her, talking and telling fibs, till they overcome the man at last, not 
through the medium of his honour, but because there is no loop-hole 
whereby ne can make good his retreat. Then the chapter winds up with his 
final union with some uneducated, narrow-minded being, who, having no posi- 
tion of her own, as a gentlewoman, arrogates much to herself, according to 
the rank her husband holds in the army, and comes ‘‘ Home,” as she has the 


impertinence to call England, giving herself the airs of an elevated housemaid, | 
by her wretched ignorance and vulgarity exhibiting a fearful contrast to | 
her husband's edueated countrywomen 


Well, Leslie's flirtation with Miss Mary Thorpe was in full progress when 


. ' 
the route arrived, and he was on the point of committing himself, by making | 
voluptuary and accomplished connoisseur. 


an offer, when Captain Wilson came into his room (where two brother officers 
‘were jestingly proposing the concoction of a love letter), and ventured to bet 
him any sum he liked that he would be rejected by the young lady at once, when 
she found, that instead of being even in expectation of three thousand a year, 
he was dependent on an uncle, whose temper was uncertain, for an allowance 
of two hundred a year, and the promised purchase of his company. 

Leslie was inclined to be indignant at the deception that had been practissd 
oa the Thorpes regarding his imaginary income ; much more so at the idea of 
the fair Mary’s not loving him for his own sake; but resolving to fathom the 
whole truth of the case, ) Seve he ventured on an effusion in black and white, 
he departed for Mrs. Thorpe’s at once, where he felt sure he should be invited 


to dine, and in the evening he was determined on deciding his own fate by an | 


honest avowal of his slender means and uncertain expectations | 

The house door was open, and a younger sister just emerging from it with | 
a basket on her arm preparatory to gathering the fruit for dessert; and accus- 
tomed to see Leslie at all times, she smiled as he approached, and bid him 
* go into the drawing-room, as she thought sister Mary was there.” 

Sister Mary was not there and alone, as Leslie had hoped ; she was singing 
in the little back drawing-room, and between each verse Leslie heard her an- 
ewering her mother, whose voice sounded from an inner room. 

Leslie trod the floor with gentle footsteps, in order to listen to the fair singer, 








He must have money, or interest, or connexion, or luck,—perhaps all. Mark 
him down.” 

“ Not worth while,” said Jane, putting down her tablets, and taking the Ar- 
my List from her sister. In turning to do so she perceived Leslie and Caroline 
laughing ; the former in perfect good humour, for, in truth, his eyes being 
opened, he began to see not only the fair Mary's, but his own passion, in its 
right light; and if this revpleion in bis feelings had not taken place, his love 
would have been effectually put to flight by the specimen exhibited to him of 
the young lady's temper, displayed in a volley of reproaches against both Caro- 
line and F sell. Her angry re:monstrances brought her mother into the room, 
who, wiser than her daughters, felt the awkwardness of allowing the affair to 
go before the world of gossip in the shape of anything but a joke. The result 
was a sulky shake of the hand from Mary, and an intimation from Mrs. Thorpe 
to the girls that it was “ time to dress for dinner.” No invitation to remain 
their guest for the rest of the day followed, and Leslie departed, perhaps a little 
vexed, but on the whole amused, and decidedly well pa at his escape. 

The next day he despetched « note of farewell to Mrs. Thorpe, thanking her 
and her husband for their hospitality, and intimating that he should make a 
| farewell call before he left L——. When he did so, he was informed by the 
servant that the ‘* Ladies were not at home ” 

The —nd Light Infantry succeeded the —th, and they had not been in the 
town a week before they were given to understand that Miss Mary Thorpe had 





his power to make a settlement on her before his father’s death. 

When last heard of she was paying a round of visits to friends in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dover, Deal, and Canterbury ; and there was a rumour that, having 
been recommended a voyage to India for the benefit of her health, she was 
about to accompany old Mrs Major O'Flannigan thither, on board the troop- 
ship William and Mary, which was to convey the second division of the —th 
Light Dragoons to Calcutta. 





CHARACTERS IN “ CYMBELINE.” 
IMOGEN AND POSTHUMUS. 


The true subject of ‘‘ Cymbeline” is, the trial of heroic affection in the 
breast of a wife, and its triumph, not only wrought in the deepest sympathies 
of mankind at large, but in the fortune of the heroine herself,—a triumph, not 
merely over all the worst adversities,—not merely over the most cruel doubts 
and suspicions conjured up by diabolical) art in the breast of a noble-spirited 
husband,—but, more glorious far, over the disbelief in all conjugal virtue, held 
and professed by a voluptuary of the first order in refinement and accomplish- 
ment. 

In bringing ourselves to feel, as well as understand, the character of any one 
of Shakespeare's more ideal heroines, we should begin with considering the 
very form and sound of her name ; for in them we shall commonly find the key- 
note, as it were, to the whole rich piece of harmony developed in her person, 
language, sentiments, and conduct. In the present instance, resolving to give, 
in one delightful being, ** a local habitation and a name” to 
all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for, besides that hook of wiving 

Fairness which strikes the eye,— 
resolving to give to this sweet ideal of feminine excellence al! possible prom- 
inence and elevation, by combining it with, and making it proof against, the 
possession of the most exalted rank,—it would seem as if the very revolving 
in his mind of this intended quintessence of feminine beauty and dignity, phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual, had caused his inmost and most exquisite spirit 
to breathe out spon’. reously the name of Imogen—a word all nobleness and 
sweetness, all classic elegance and romantic charm. ‘‘ Sweet Imogen,” ever 
and anon, throughout this drama, comes delicately on our ear, even as the 
softest note swept fitfully from an olian lyre. And as “ her breathing per- 
fumes the chamber,” even so does her spirit lend fragrance, and warmth, and 
purity, and elevation, to the whole body of this nobly romantic play. 

Her personal beauty is of a character which so speaks the beauties of her 
soul,—her mental loveliness so perfectly harmonizes with her outward graces, 
—that it is difficult, nay impossible, to separate them in our contemplation. 
In this case, most transcendently, do we find the spirit moulding the body, the 
sentiment shaping the manner, after its own image, even to the most delicate 
touches. This meets our apprehension at once, even if we look upon her with 
the eyes of Iachimo, the unsentimental though very tasteful eyes of the elegant 
It was not her external charms 
alone, however peerless, that could daunt a man like him; it was the heavenly 
spirit beaming through them at every point. 

All of her that is out of door, most rich! 

If she be furn'shed with a mind so rare, 

She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 

Have lost the wager Boldness be my friend ! 

Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! 

Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight ; 

Rather, directly fly. 
His rapturous commendations of her beauty that follow in the same scene, 
might, indeed, be set down to the account of deliberate and designiog flattery 
yet we cannot but feel that the enthusiastic language in which they are ex- 
pressed could be inspired in a man of his character, only by a sincere perception 
of the most exquisite loveliness, adorned with such “ neat excellence.” 

Had [ this cheek 

To bathe my lips upon ; this hand, whose touch, 

Whose every touch, would force the feeler’s soul 

To the oath of loyalty ; this object, which 

Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye, 

Fixing it only here, &c. 











whose voice was agreeable, and whose style waa better than might have been 
expected from country-town tuition. 

** T have a passion for the name of Mary,”’ said the lover, as the notes of that 
elegant song “ Queen of my Sou!” issued through the crevices of the scarcely | 
closed folding doors. 

At last the song ceased: and he was about to tap at the door, by way of 
agreeably surprising the ** Queen of Ais Soul,” when the meption of his own 
name, coupled with those of other officers of his corps, arrested his attention, | 
and he hesitated, stepping back, however, a minute after, intending to make 
his arrival known to the household by ringing a bell, and summoning a servant. 
Before he reached the mantel-piece, he heard Mrs. Thorpe say, in a loud shrill 
voice, ‘‘ Now, there's Leslie, take him altogether, from the crown of his head 
to the heel of his boot, and he with three thousand a year, and would n't Mary 
be mighty particular if she did not jump at him when he offered.” 

a ee thousand grandmothers!” said the elegant Mary, hitherto queen of 
Leslie's soul: “ I made a point of asking Mrs. Jackson, of the —th, the truth 
of that story this morning, and she told me it was all a hoax, arranged by some 
of the officers. However, | don't care, I'm only nineteen,” (Leslie had always 
heard Mrs. Thorpe speak of Mary as quite a child, a great deal too young to 
be out), “there's as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it; as long as 
there are barracks there will be beaux, so I shan't break my heart for Leslie 
Let us see, Jane (it appeared her eldest sister was in the room) what regiment 
do they say is likely to succeed the —th '” 

By this time Henry has reached the outside of the drawing-room door, with 
every intention of making a speedy exit; but there encountering the youngest 
Miss Thorpe, she imagined he had not yet got further than the lobby, and in- 
viting him to follow, announced him before he had time to reply, with a loud | 
voice, to her sisters j 

They were still in the back drawing-room, and child like, the little girl play- 
fully threw open one of the folding doors. Her sisters were so intent on their 
occupation, that for some minutes they did not perceive Leslie, and he had ful! | 

| 
} 





time to comprehend the nature of their study. 

The Army List was before them open at the page headed —nd Light In 
fantry 

* Colonel L , an old man, by the date of his cor 
“evidently no money; has risen entirely by merit; he has not purchased a 
single step, they say Major James, 9 married man. Major B—— wounded ; 
Jost a leg at Water!oo. [ hear that five of the Captains are married. Junior 
Captains, Hodson, Glubb, and Perkins ; they must have money, or such names 
would never have found their way into a crack Light Infantry corps. I dare 
say Captain Perkins is some relation to the great brewer; mark him down.— | 
Now for the subs. Lieutenant Howard; good name, but no Honorable before | 
it; poor and proud, you may be sure.” 

*“ Lord Arthur Marchmont,”’ exclaimed Mary 

“ A younger son,” replied her sister, “ with an allowance of two hundred a 
year, and two married healthy elder brothers with sons.” 

Leslie was so much amused that he remained plan 
which the sisters sat, and put his finger on his lip, to enjoin silence on the part 
of little Caroline. He had often caused great merriment am ng the Thorps, 
by starting from some unobserved nook or corner, in their m rping gossipings, 
little dreaming that at such times his whereabouts was wel known, and that 
the young ladies’ conversation was regulated accordingly 

“Honourable Captain Arabin. Mark him down with a cross against his 
mame,” said Mary. “ His father was created a Peer for lending fifty thousand 
pounds to same royal personage at the close of the war. Lione| Dalzel. What 
@ pretty name! and only ten months an Ensign before he got his Lieutenancy. 





$s Ol said Jane ;: 





behind the couch on | 


At all events, his exclamations over her in the sleeping scene must be regarded 
as a disinterested homage to her soul-illumined charms, the power of which 
detains him, in admiration, even from his perilous task of noting the decora- 
tions of her chamber :-— 


Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becom’st thy bed !—fresh lily! 

And whiter than the sheets! That I might touch! 

But kiss ; one kiss !— Rubies unparagoned, 

How dearly they do’t !—’Tis her breathing that 

Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o’ the taper 

Bows toward her ; and would under-prop her lids, 

To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 

Under these windows—white and azure, laced 

With blue of heaven’sowntint! . . 

» « « « + « Qn her left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 

I the bottom of a cowslip! 
Was ever the victory of silent beauty, elegance and purity, over the awe-struck 
spirit of a sensualist, so exquisitely painted or so nobly celebrated as in these 
lines! Jt is not ‘* the flame o’ the taper’’ that here “‘ bows towards her,” but 


the unhallowed flames in a voluptuary and a treacherous breast, that render 
} 


extorted yet grateful homage to that lovely, spotless, and fragrant sou! 
This passage exhibits to us the beauty of Imogen surrounded by all its ap- 
propriate feminine adornments, amid the elegancies of a court, like the rose 
yet blooming in its native garden. How charmingly do the words of Pisanio, 
when instructing her how to assume her male disguise, prepare us for the con- 
templation of the same sweet flower, drooping and faded in the wilderness ' 
Nay, you must 

Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek, 

Exposing it, (but, O, the harder heart ! 

Alack, no remedy !) to the greedy touch 
g Titan; and forget 
trims, wherein 
> 


Of common-kiss bp 

Your laboursome and dainty 

You made great Juno angry 
How romantically pleasing the change from the Italian voluptuary’s 
the sleeping Cytherea, to the British outlaw’s expressions— 

But that it eats our victuals, I should think 

Here were a fairy at 

By J ipiter, an angel : 


image of 


or, if not, 
An earthly paragon '—Behold divineness 
No older than a boy! 

Yet how identical the spirit of 


very different admirers ' 


beauty that ir spires the exclamations of two s 
How exquisite, again, the contrast, at once, and ana- 


logy, between JIachimo's description of the “fresh lily, and whiter than the 
sheets,” and that given us by Belari 1s and his two youths, of their “ sweetest, 
fairest lily,” the seemingly dead Fidele '— 
Bela) ius. How found you him? 
Arciregus. Stark, as you see; 
Thus smiling, as some fly had ¢ ckled slumber, 
Not as Death's dart, be ing laughed at; his nght cheek 
Reposing on a cushior 7 
* This passage for e e dramatic Pcs r€ a’ s se 
need.essiy Suppresseu in the | ent acting 





















Guiderius. Where? 
he we floor ; 
is arms thus leagued ; I thought he slept, 
My clouted brogues from off — feet, ene on 
Answered my steps too loud. 
Gui. Why he bot sleeps. 
If he be gone, he'll make his grave a bed ; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to him. 
Are. With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured hare-bell like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, which, not to slander, 
Guepwevtenel thy breath. 


Exquisite sweetness and harmony of voice, again, were not to be forgott 
by Shakspeare among the endowments for such a heroine—so fondly Geabebeed 
a type of feminine perfection. How finely is the idea of this gift conveyed to 
us in the simple exclamation of Cymbeline on hearing the first words that she 
utters on reviving after Posthumus has struck her— 

The tune of Imogen! 


And Pisanio, when instructing her how to present herself in disgui 
Lucius, the Roman commander, says to hee (alt asian 
Tell him 
Wherein you are happy—which you'll make him know, 
If that his head have ear in music. 
And Arviragus tells us of Fidele— 
How angel-like he sings! 

The words of Guiderius immediately following this observation of his 
brother, are remarkable in two respects. They show the graceful propriety 
with which the poet could ascribe to his ideal princess a familiarity with the 
most ordinary branches of domestic economy ; and exhibit at the same time 


the inimitable art wherewith he could lend ideal dignity to one of the home- 
liest qualifications— 


But his neat cookery' He cut our roots in characters ; 
And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick, 
And he her dieter. 


Even her “ foolish writer,” the booby coxcomb Cloten, is made sensible that 
She hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, woman : from every one 
The best she hath ; and she, of all compounded, 
Outsells them all. 


That the moral and intellectual beauty of his heroine are conceived by the 
dramatist to be as ideally exalted as her personal graces, we must proceed to 
show, by fully examining those relations between her and the principal hero 
Leonatus Posthumus, which form the nucleus of the story. It is the more in- 
dispensable to do this, because a critic of so much authority as Hazlitt has told 
his readers, in speaking of Imogen, that ‘* Posthumus is only interesting from 
the interest she takes in him ; and she is only interesting herself from her ten- 
derness and constancy to her husband"—which is equivalent to saying, that 
Imogen is interesting to us only because she is herself interested for a man 
who does not deserve it. How terrible an abasement is here made of the real 
conception which the dramatist exhibits of both characters—more especially of 
that of the heroine—a |iitle close attention to the development of the drama 
itself will discover most convincingly. In order to judge rightly respecting the 
dignity of Imogen’s love—to see whether, in directing her choice, her intellect 
| had not an equal share with her heart—we must, of necessity, first of all con- 
sider the personal qualities wherewith the poet has distinctly and emphatically 
endowed his hero. F 

We first hear of him, from the introductory information given by one of 
the courtiers to some inquiring visitor, ** a poor but worthy gentleman.” The 
same speaker terms him 


a creature such ‘ 


As, to seek through the regions of the earth 

For one his like, there would be something failing 
In him that should compare. I do not think 

So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 

Endows a man but he. 


We are not, however, left to judge of him from these general though decided 


commendations : the same impartial narrator thus gives ushis history and cha- 
| racter in full :— 





His father 
Was called Sicilius, who did join his banner 
Against the Romans, with Cassibelan ; 
But had his titles by Tenantius, whom 
He served with glory and admired success : 
So gained the sur-addition Leonatus : 
And had, besides this gentleman in question, 
Two other sons, who, in the wars o’ the time, 
Died with their swords in hand ; for which their father 
(Then old and fond of issue) took such sorrow, 
That he quit being ; and his gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceased 
As he was born. The king, he takes the babe 
To his protection ; calls him Posthumus ; 
Breeds him, and makes him of his bed-chamber ; 
Puts him to all the learnings that his time 
Could make him the receiver of ; which he took 
As we do air, fast as twas ministered ; and 
In his spring became a harvest : lived in court 
(Which rare it is to do) most praised, most loved ; 
A sample to the youngest ; to the more mature, 
A glass that feated them ; and to the graver, 
A child that guided dotards : to his mistress, 
For whom he now is banished—her own price 
| Proclaims how she esteemed him and hus virtue ; 
By her election may be truly read 
What kind of man he 1s. 

The poet, we see, takes good care to let us know, at the very outset, that his 
| heroine has made the wisest as well as the most generous and most amorous 
| choice of a husband—that, without forgetting the princess, she has chosen as a 
| noble and cultivated woman—making personal merit in her lover the first con- 
sideration ; and that she has not been mistaken, for that all the world confirm 
|her judgment. We may, then, take Imogen’s own word for it, when after- 

wards, in describing her husband's person, she talks of 





His foot Mercurial, and his Martial thigh ; 
The brawns of Hercules; and his Jovial face— 
| epithets which inevitably remind us of those words of Hamlet :— 
A combination and a form, indeed, 
} Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 
And we see that she is thoroughly justified in saying to her father,— 
Sir, 
It is your fault that I have loved Posthummus : 
You bred him as my play-fellow ; and he is 
A man worth any woman. 
The opening conversation had already informed the auditor that everybody, 
except her step-mother and the foolish prince her suitor, regarded Imogen as 
being in the right, and her father in the wrong. 


He that hath missed the princess, is a thing 
Too bad for bad report. 
Imogen herself, then, may well speak as she does in the following dialogue :— 
Cym. That might’st have had the sole son of my queen! 
Imo. O blessed, that I might not! I chose an eagle, 
And did avoid a puttock 
Cym. Thou took’c a beggar ; 
A seat for baseness 
Imo. No—lI rather added 
A lustre to it. 


would’st have made my throne 


Indeed, she has not only all the good feeling, but all the right reasoning, on 
her side. 

The brief experience which the dramatist gives us of the words and beha- 
viour of Posthumus before his departure into exile, maintain this character ; yet, 
even in these opening scenes, we find indications of that superior harmony of 

| qualities in Imogen over her hasband—that steady intellect, ever beaming 
serenely (as has been somewhere said of Heloise) over even the darkest and 
| most troublous agitations of passion and affection in her breast—which we find 


‘ 


developed in the course of her! »wing eventful story 
The conduct of Posthomus his exile has commonly been taxed with gross 
mpropriety his making the weger with Iachimo respecting the virtue oi ais 
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. rash credulity in accepting the Italian's own account of the 
be aby rie experiment. , These pr ee imputations tend so seriously to 
lower the dignity of Posthamus’s own character, and tron amercvenp dy tar 
the judgment of Imogen herself as regards her exalted estimation of him, that 
jn justice to the dramatist, who has not eseaped censure on this aoe) SP 
must at once panel examine how far the charges against him upon 

reall unded, er 
= wee A. oy time, Italian craft was no less proverbial in England than 
I x The character of Ischimo is a sort of compound of 
talian voluptuousness. racter ; J tee ith 
the Roman epicureanism of the Augustan age, in which the story is laid, wit 
the Machiavellianism in domestic as well as public life which prevailed a 
Italy in the dramatist’s own day. Now, the c ter of the noble Brit 
exile is made by Shakspeare to present, in both these points, a perfect contrast, 
being distinguished by purity of manners and open directness of conduct. 
Iachimo himself, in his confessing scene, places this contrast emphatically 
before us. 
A nobler sir ne'er lived 

’Twixt sky and ground . . - + + 

. . « » « « The good Posthumus 

(What should I say? he was too good to be 

Where ill men were ; and was the best of all 

Amongst the rar’st of good ones)—sitting sadly, 

Hearing us praise our loves of Italy 

For beauty that made barren the swelled boast — 

Of him that best could speak ;—for feature, taming 

The shrive of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva, 

Postures beyond brief nature ; for condition, 

A shop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for; besides that hook of wiving, 

Fairness which strikes the eye: . . . . 

is wren a ee hy This Posthumus 

(Most like a noble lord in love, and one 

That had a royal lover) took his hint ; 

And, not dispraising whom we praised (therein 

He was as calm as virtue,) he began 

His mistress’ picture, whick by his tongue being made, 

And then a mind put in’t, either our brags 

Were cracked of kitchen trulls, or his description 

Proved us unspeaking sots Set oll 

Your daughter's chastity—there it begins !— 

He spake of her as Dian had hot dreams, 

And she alone were cold: whereat I, wretch ! 

Made scruple of her praise, and wagered with him 

Pieces of gold, ‘gainst this which then he wore 

Upon his honoured finger, to attain 

In suit the place of his bed, and win this ring 

By her and mine adultery. 

To estimate the shock which the mind and feelings of this “ noble lord in 
love, and one that had a royal lover,” must have received from his first encoun- 
ter with the bold-faced Italian libertine, let us revert for a moment to those ex- 
quisite parting scenes whose impression was freshest of all in his heart. Their 
finest, sweetest spirit is breathed in those concluding lines of Imogen, which it 
is no more possible to grow weary of citing or of reading, than it is to tire of 
hearing the repeated notes of the nightingale : 

I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say. Ere I could tell him 
How I[ would think on him at certain hours, 
Such thoughts and such ; or I could make him swear 
The shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest and his honour ; or have charged him, 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 
J am in heaven for him ; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing ! 

Shall it be said, we may ask by the way, that a heroine who can so think, 
and feel, and speak, is interesting only from her affectionate constancy to her 
husband—that she has no intellectual charms inherent and independent of any 
affection whatsoever, notwithstanding that it is affection which stimulates their 
most beautiful developement ? On the other hand, how must the man who had 
enjoyed the glorious fortune to be brought up with such a being as his “* play- 
fellow,” and now to have her as his newly wedded wife—whose sole intercourse 
with the sex had been at once so virtuous and so delicious—have been startled 
and irritated by the notions and sentiments which he heard put forth by the un- 
scrupulous though elegantly cultivated man of the world, whose experience of 
the sex, though otherwise miscellaneous, had been exclusively among the 
vicious. What a transition, good heavens! from the fragrant out-pouring of the 
soul of Imogen, to Iachimo’s “If you buy ladies’ flesh at a million a dram, you 
cannot prevent it from tainting.” 

The truth is, that Posthomus, under the first shock and provocation of this 
revolting encounter, behaves both modestly and patiently —*‘as calm as virtue,” 
according to Iachimo’s penitent admission. He does not propose the wager ; it 
is forced, upon him by the scoffs and taunts of the Italian ; and is accepted at 
last with a view to punish them—first, by the repulse which his addresses are 
sure to sustain—secondly, by the loss of his property—and thirdly, by the duel 
which is to follow. They who have so violently objected against the hus- 
band’s proceeding in this matter, have judged of it according to the cool, 
calculating habits of feeling belonging to the modern time—ignorant of, or 
overlooking, the true character of that chivalric love, that truly religious 
faith and devotion of the heart, which Shakspeare found it here his busi- 
ness to paint. Jachimo, in his repentance, gives the right version of the 
matter ;—for, according to the code of chivalry, so far from its being regarded 
as an insult and profanation on the husband's part, to permit such an experi- 
ment to be made upon the constancy of his wife, it was looked upon as the 
highest test of his confidence in her virtue, and therefore as the most decided 
homage that he could pay to it; and the attempting seducer, in such a case, 
was afterwards to be called to account by the husband, not so much for the 
attempt itself, as for the disbelief in the lady's fidelity, which it implied. There- 
fore says lachimo— 

He, true knight, 
No lesser of her honour confident 
Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring ; 
And would so had it been a carbuncle 
Of Phoebus’ wheel ; and might so safely, had it 
Been all the worth of his car. 

This account, which absolves Posthumus from impropriety and rashness in 
this proceeding, is given, let us remember, by the same accomplished man of 
the world who, but that he is stricken with remorse, has every interest in repre- 
senting him as much as possible to have been in the wrong. In the present in- 
stance, too, it must be borne in mind, that the lady is a princess, surrounded by 
all the personal safeguards of a court, and therefore secure against there being 
offered to her the slightest personal violence. 

So far concerning Posthumus‘s wager and his challenge. In another paper 
we shall speak of his character as shown in the course of his deception, his 
despair, his revenge, and his repentance. 


Died—On the @d instant, after a short illness which she bore with Christian resig- 
bation, Caroline, wife of Mr. Alfred Waller, in the 32d year of her age. 


Twenty-five cents each will be given at this office for Nos. 33 and 38 of 
Vol. 1 of the Albion, 1842. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1843. 


CHARACTERS IN CYMBELINE. 

We strongly recommend, not a mere reading, but an attentive study of the 
preceding analysis of characters in Shakspeare’s delightful play of Cymbeline. 
Nothing can be more felicitous than the manner in which the subject is treated, 
end the illustrations from the text are exquisitely beautiful. 
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What an exalted 
idea we entertain of the divine poet, when we rise from a perusal of his gi- 
gantic conceptions. and the nearer we hold him in companionship, the more de 
voted is our attachment. How many are there who read Shakspeare’s plays 
merely for the excitement the plot and story yields, and pause not to admire 
the elaborate skill of his combinations—his deep researches into the human 
heart, and his sublime philosophy. May we ask our readers, one and all, to 
avoid these errors—to approach the great bard with the veneration that his 
matchless genius demands, and to study him as the book of nature? We have 
two other pertions of the same critique, which we shall present in the two en™ 












suing numbers, choosing to give them in detail te comme that attentive seeding 


which we think their merits really claim for them. 


The Knickerbocker for May is before us; it contains no less then eighteen 
papers, besides the ** Editor's Table,” and the “‘ Literary Record.” The usual 
ability in all the original productions is apparent, and the “ Editor's Table” is 
full, well digested and interesting. The crowded state of our columns only 
permits us to extract a fine;Patriotic Ballad on the Battle of Camperdown, from 
the pen of the late Marquiss Wellesiey, which the Editor has procured from 
Mr. McTewish, her Majesty's Consul at Baltimore, whe is connected by mar- 
riage with the noble deceased. 

CAMPERDOWN. 


A Ballad written at Wimbledon, by the desire of Mr. Pitt. in the last week of October, 
1797, and sung at the entertainment given by the East India Company to Lord Dun- 
can, in honor of the victory of Camperdown. / 

BY THE LATE MARQUISS WELLESLEY, 
1. 
Ewxrotcen in our bright annals lives full many a gallant name, 
But never British heart conceived a deed of prouder fame 
To shield our liberties and laws, to guard our Sovereign's crown, 
Than noble Duncan's mighty arm achieved at Camperdown. 
ti. 
October the eleventh it was, he spied the Dutch at nine, 
The British signal flew ‘ To break their close embattled line.’ 
The line he broke—for every heart, on that auspicious day, 
The bitter memory of the past had vowed to wipe away.* 


m1 
At three o'clock, nine gallant ships had struck their colours proud, 
And three brave admirals at his feet their vanquished flags had bowed : 
Our Dencan’s British colours streamed all glorious to the last, 
For, in the battle’s fiercest rage, he nailed them to the mast.+ 

Iv. 

Now turning from the conquered chiefs to his victorious crew, 
GreatsDuncan spoke, in Conquest’s pride to heavenly faith still true, 
‘Let every man now bend the knee, and here in humble pravert 
Give thanks to Gop, who, in this fight, has made our cause his care.’ 


v. 
Then on the deck, the noble field of that bright day's renown, 
Brave Duncan with his gallant crew in thankful prayer knelt down, 
And humbly blessed His providence, and hailed His guardian power, 
Who valour, strength, and skill inspired, in that dread battle's hour 
vI 
The captive Dutch the solemn scene surveyed in silent awe, 
And rued the day when Holland crouched to France's impious law ; 
And felt how virtue, courage, faith, unite to form this land 
For victory, for fame and power, just rule, and high command ! 
vil. 
‘The Venerable’ was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 
Our veteran Hero well becomes his gallant veasel’s name :4 
Behold his locks! they speak the toil of many a stormy day ; 
For fifty years, through winds and waves, he holds his dauntless way. 








Camperdown. 

t This is a fact, well known at the time. 

t Lord Duncan received the swords of the three Dutch Admirais onthe quarter-deck | 
of* The Venerabie,’ and immediately, in thew presence, ordered his crew to prayers | 
The scene was most animating and affecting. } 

» Lord Duncan was of a very noble and venerable appearance, with a fine complex- 
ion, and long grey hair. 


* The mutiny of the fleet at the Nore happened a short time before the victory of | 


‘ 
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Che Drama, 
Park Theatre.— Clandestine Marriage—This comedy was the joint pro- | 
duction of George Colman and Garrick, and was first solemnized at the Thea- 
tre Royal, Drury lane, in the year 1766. It is said that the character of Lord 
Ogleby was the creation of the great actor, and written for the avowed pur- | 
pose of exhibiting his own extraordinary and versatile talent ; but the illness had | 
commenced which carried him prematurely to the grave, and was the cause o! 
bringing forward an actor, Mr. King, who rose to a very high point of popula. | 
rity, and won the bay which was never after removed from his brow. Though, | 
jt comes not witbin the range of our recollection, personally to speak of the 
merits of that distinguished actor, we have encountered many of his warm | 
admirers who always expatiated in terms of great enthusiasm on his brillaint | 
imagination, and high excellence. 
The comedy is fairly entitled to a continuance of public favor as a legitimate 
branch of the dramatic tree, and though it has none of the sparkling wit and 
dazzling brilliancy of a Congreve, ithas, ina moral point of view, higher 
claims upon our attention. The ear is never offended by loose ribaldry, and 
unseemly allusions; the follies of Lord Ogleby are mere outbreaks arising 
from his position in life—not that we would insinuate that those follies are a 
necessary accompaniment to high rank—and never degenerate into vice: on 
the contrary, in the last scene there is a nobleness, and a single heartedness 


of purpose, that chases away the apparent frivolity of his previous bearing like 
mist before the sun. Mr. Sterling is a coarse, selfish being, placed in juxta. 
position with the refinement of Lord Oglesby, standing very prominently for- 
ward onthe canvass and forming a bold relief. Fanny is a warm, tender- 
hearted creature, in full possession of those amiable qualities which are sure 
to interest the sterner sex ; and Miss Sterling is the legitimate offspring of her 
mean spirited father, and very naturally allied to that vulgar, illiterate, and most 
amusing person, Mrs. Heidelberg. ‘There is a want of a straight forward, 
manly course in the conduct of Lovell, which destroys all our interest in 
him, and derogates very much from the respect which we should always fee! 
for the hero of the play. Sir John Melvil is anoble-minded person—a complete 
man of the world without any of its selfishness. 

Mr. Placide was, of course, the representative of Lord Ogleby, and sup- 
ported his dignity with all the becoming characteristics of a man moving in his | 
distinguished sphere. Mr. Placide is truly an artist ; there is a depth of study 
and a happy conception of character that places him in the foremost rank of 
his profession ; in short, he is an ornament to any stage. Mr. Abbott played 
Sir John Melvil, and rendered it very prominent by his tone of high breeding 
and the purity of his elocution. ‘There is an appearance about Mr. Bellamy | 
which ensures the respect of his audience ; bat we think that he will best con- | 
sult his interest in the characters of a graver cast than Mr. Sterling; he also 
laboured under the disadvantages of a severe hoarseness. We always see Mr. 
Fisher with great pleasure, but as our ears are peculiarly sensitive, we shal! 
rely upon his kindness in keeping his English accent in preference to his adop- | 
tion of the French. Mrs. H. Hunt was a most charming Fanny, and though | 
we may envy Lovel, we cannot but forgive the imprudent step he took in his | 
“Clandestine Marriage.” Miss Buloid surprised us by her performance of | 
Miss Sterling—it was very clever and animated, and with a little more 
abandon would have left us nothing to regret. Mrs. Vernon is deservedly one | 
of the most popular actresses on the Park boards, and bids fair to eclipse all | 
rivals in the new range of acting she has adopted. After one or two more re- 
presentations of Mrs. Heidelberg, when she shall have acquired the full pos- | 
session of her powers, she will be admirable in that character. We ought | 
not to omit our most favourable notice of Mrs. Knight and Mr. Shaw in their 





| 


respective characters. We are happy to say that the house was excellent and 
very fashionable. 

We certainly look upon these revivals as calculated to benefit the pecuniary | 
concerns, and elevate the character of the establishment. We consider the 
disinterment of “ The Recruiting Officer” as an error in judgment; for that 
play exhibits a style of manners, and a freedom of discourse, that finds no 
sympathy with the taste of the present age. | 

Bowery Theatre.—\Mr. Booth has concluded 1 successful engagement this 
week—Richard, Sir Giles Overreach, and Lear, have been the prominent 
characters in which he has appeared. The more we see of this gentleman, 
the more convinced are we of his merits as an actor, and in a corresponding 
measure regret that he does not adopt means for preserving his physical sta- 
mina, without which, his success in the line of characters in which he is so po- 
pular, is more than problematical. We were much pleased with his personation 
of Lear, on Wednesday, and which, in our opinion, was the most satisfactory 





| applauded. 





221 


performance that we have witnessed during his engagements either here or ag 
the Park Theatre. © this oceasion Mr. Booth was in full possession of bis 
powers, and his voice, which sometimes treecherously fails, in this instance ae 
companied him throughout to the end of the play. The other parte were well 
sustained by Mrs. Hie'd and Mrs. Booth, and Mr. J. Wallack, as Edgar, ren~ 





| dered the part in a most creditable and satisfactory manner. 


Chatham Theatre.—The Brouguams have concluded their engagement at 
this establishment. The other evening Mrs Brougham took her benefit, whieh 
was not as well attended as could have been wished. This week the dif- 
ferent performances have been limited to the stock company, and several inte- 
resting melo-dramas represented. 

Olymprc Theatre —Among the principal performances at this establishment 
this week, has been the opera of “ La Sonnambula,” the first act of which wae 
performed on Tuesday evening for the benefit of Mr. Raymond. Tne part of 
Count Rodolpho by Mr. Raymond, and that of Amina by Miss Taylor. 


We would recommend to the attention of our readers an ingenious piece of 
mechanism now exhibiting in this city at the American Museum The subject 
is the city of Paris, and occupies a space of about fifteen feet in diameter. The 
houses, streets, gardens, palaces, &c. are al! laid out in regular order and pro- 
portion, and from the natural appearance which is presented, one can almost 
fancy oneself elevated on an eminence in the neighbourhood, from which he can 
enjoy an extensive and uninterrupted view on all sides of this delightful city 
and its environs. 


Concert.—Mons. Bley, celebrated Violinist, and first Violin Solo player at 
the Gymnase Musicale at Paris, announces a Concert for Thursday, the 11th 
inst., at the Apollo Concert Room, Broadway, assisted by Madam Sutton, Mr. 
Rakeman, and other Artists. Report speaks in the hightest terms of Mr. Bley. 
In Boston, where he has already performed, he is stated to be superior to any 
artist that has preceded hin, both in the brilliancy of execution, and the depth 
and richness of tone drawn from his metrument. 


The Concert at the Tabernacle, for the benefit of the sufferers by the earth- 
quake at Guadaloupe, was crowded with the elite of the city—a circumstance not 
only gratifying tothe artists who had so liberally volunteered their valuable 
aid, but to the committee who had kindly interested themselves for the suffer- 
ers. A very fall orchestra numbering sixty musicians opened the concert with 
the Overture from Massicuello, which was not so effective as so full an orches- 


| tra should have made it, and as undoubtedly would have been the case, hada 


little more attention been given to the observance of time and tune. Madame 
Sutton was in fine voice, and was greatly applauded in the Casta Diva from 
Norma, which she sang with unusual brilliancy and effect, Madame Otto wae 
also deservedly applauded im her Arias Vien diletto from the Puritani, ands 
German air from Belmont and Constantia, The Ana from the opera of Lucwm 
di Lamermoor, sung oy Madame Maroncel)i, is written for a Soporano, and loses 
its brilliancy and effect from being transposed to suit the contralto voice of this 
lady. Itie an Aria requiring much feeling and pathos. Mons. Boucher's Elegia 
on the violincello, though an excellent performance wanted more depth of tone 
and feeling. The Concerto on the pianoforte by Mr. Scharferberg was well 
performed, showing to great advantage the delicate touch and brilliant fingering 
of Mr. S. Signor Rapetti played Variations on an Aria from the Pirata with 


| more taste and brilliancy than we have yet heard from him, and was greatly 


In the second part the orchestra completely redecmed themselves 
by their performance of the Overture to Zampa, which was brilliantly executed 
throughout and deservedly encored. The Pot Pourri for six hands was per- 
haps more attractive as an announcement than interesting as a performance — 
The German Chorusses by amateurs were pleasingly executed, and gave much 


satisfaction. 


NEW WORKS. 

Harper's Pamily Library.—The cheap edition of this useful publication is 
regularly issued, oue Volume per week, at twenty five cents each. Since our 
last notice No. III. has appeared, completing the very interesting and well- 
written “ History of the Jews,”’ by the celebrated poet «nd historian, Rev. iH. 
H. Milman. ‘This excellent work traces the remarkable people of whom it 
treats through all the vicissitudes to which they have been subject down to the 
present time ; and, we believe is the only complete account of the Jews ex- 
tant ina popular form ‘Price of the three vols., 75 cents. 

Nos. IV. and V. are also published, containing the “ Life of Napoleon Bao- 
naparte,” by J. G. Lockhart, Esq. This is an able compendium of the events 
connected with the career uf the French Emperor, and has, both in this coon- 
try and in England, met with very extensive sale. It may now be obtained 
complete for 50 cents 

Hoboken. —The new novel by Theodore 8. Fay, Esq., author of “ Norman 
Leslie,” has been looked for with great interest. It is now published by the 
Harpers, and fully meets the expectations of the author's friends and the pub- 
lic. Itis a romance of great power, exhibiting the horrors attendant upon 
that relic of barbariem and disgrace to modern civilization—the duel. It is 
published in 12mo form, two vols. in one, price 59 cents. 

“ Conquest and Self Conquest; or, Which Makes the Hero!” is the title of 
an interesting story which has just appeared from the press of Messrs. Harper. 
It is designed to show forth true courage in ite proper light, and to oppose the 
false and pernicious notions of honour which are prevalent in some classes of 
society. This little volume commends itself expecially to parents, as a suitable 
book to place in the hands of their sons. 

Shakspeare —The Messrs. Harper are publishing, as we may have previously 
announced, a perfect and very cheap, though at the same time neat edition of 
the works of the immortal bard, It wil be completed in eight numbers, at 
25 cents each, and will include valuable notes, and etchings on eteel. Four 
numbers are published. 

We have received from J. & H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham street, the 
“ Wives of England,” by Mrs. Ellis, a work which prescribes their relative 
duties, domestic influence and social obligations. Mrs. Ellis is favourably 


known by her previous writings of a similar character, the “ Women of Eng- 


land,” and the “ Daughters of England.” The work which is the subject of 
the present notice we would particularly recommend to the perusal of married 
ladies, who on their part might adopt the precepts it contains 4s @ key to con- 
tinued happiness in the matrimonial state. “ Her counsels are imparted with 
the fondness of a Niobe, yet with the inflexibility of « Minerva,” and the pro- 
duction itself is a credit alike to her head, as to her heart. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the May No. of the Ladies’ Book, which is 
unusually rich in its contents, the embellishments of this number are the 
“ May Queen,” engraved by W. E. Tucker, painted by J. G. Chapman. 

“On the Fence,” an engraving by Duanel, painted by Chapman, and a 
Plate of Fashions. 

The long list of the names of the most popular American writers, who ap- 
pear as contributors to this work, are sufficient earnest for the character of the 
articles which it contains 

The Artist.—This monthly visiter #0 appropriate for the drawing-room has 
been received. The subject matter and the mechanical execution of this pe 
riodical do great credit to all parties interested in its getting up. 

The embellishments of this, the May number, are the fountain in Union Park, 
Passiflora Horsfieldii, and 4 Plate of Fashions. 

Messrs. Lee and Blanchard have favoured us with a copy of two tales by Miss. 
Leslie—“ Mrs. Washington Potts,” and “Mr. Smith ;” the latter of which is 
intended as « sequel to the former. 

The above tales possess merit, and being at the same time characterised by 
humour, can be agreeably perused by the general reader. They are com- 
prised in a neat pamphlet—price twenty-five cents. 
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A DISCERNING AUDIENCE. 


From Moncricf's Ellistoniana. 

As must have been evident, in the course of ey yee neue 
possessed a command over an audience than liston ; for this 
J I acento other things, to the genera! favour in which be was held 
by the public, vow ery, person, winning voice, great good nature, admi- 
rable presence of mind , if it must be said, extreme effrontery. He usually 

i his ends by a ekilfal admixture of wheedling end authority, or, as he 

y termed it, in his Latinity of Paul's School, the 'suariter in modo and 
fortiuter in re, together with a plentiful application of Sam Slick's “soft 
sawder.” ‘ : 

It is ishing how ecomplacently we appropriate to ourselves, individually, 
any compliment may be paid us, cn masse—who ever formed one of an as- 
semblage addressed as “an enlightened and discerning audience,” or a “spirited 
and generous British public,” that did not immediately take credit to humeelf 
for being both enlightened and discerning, and rest perfectly coutent that he 
was alike spirited and generous, theugh pomane unable to penetrate the mys- 
tery of a mouse-trap, and perfectly guiltless of ever parting with a penny, for 
which he had not previously “ value received.” 

The vervant-gitle and shop-boys in the gallery, when addressed as ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” by some good-looking personage in silk smalis and pone 
feel quite assured for the time that they really are ladies and gentlemen. No 
where is the consequence of the multitude exhibited so strongly as in the gal- 

of a theatre—there, the costermonger and the mechanic are indeed g f 

on the strength of their sixpence, assert their fancied rights and preroga- 
ives with an independence that rebels against all control, yet largely open to 
flattery, they are, for this very reason, easily to be ca oled. 

No one knew all this better than Elliston, for he had much general know- 
ledge of human nature, and ne one availed himself of such knowledge more un- 
sparing!y—not @ season of his theatrical life that did not furnish many instances 
of the gullibility of a “ discerning audience ;” one illustration of these remarks 
may be poss 

“ discerning audience,” in this instance, had congregated at the Surrey 
Theatre, during Elliston’s last management there, at the time that clever little 
performer, Master Burke, as he was then termed, was in his zenith. The 
anecdote is somewhat skin to that entitled “ Humbug,” given in 4 previous 
number, in which Elliston satisfactorily accounted for the non-appearance of 
Cartes; but as showing the different modes by which he guest his ends, 
and how skilfully he could practice on the gullible points of a * discerning 
audience,” it is here related. - 

It was in the latter part of the year 1827, Little Burke had, through Ellis- 
ton's judicious management, become the popular star of the Surrey—and with 
some justice, for his precocity was g the least of his merits—he was an 
excellent musician, and displayed a comic talent far beyond his years. Not- 
withstanding, there was great reason to believe, that like the negro’s pig, 
* though wery little, him was dam old!” 

Ever willing to take fortune at its swell, the adroit manager having an oppor- 
tunity of working double tides, in addition to profiting by the * Little Wonder’s” 

rmances at the Surrey, farmed him out to appear for a short time at the 

‘avilion. From the distance between them, the audiences of the two theatres 
were equally innocent that there was any participation in their source of enyoy- 
ment. By a mutual arrangement between both houses, it was so contrived 
that the juvenile prodigy appeared during the first of the evening at the Pavi- 
lion, and wound up his night's performances by making his bow to the half- 
price at the Surrey. This arrangement did capitally, till one evening, by a 
mishap, the “ Littke Wonder” and Harry Kemble, who accompanied him to 
Assist Sie in his performances, were detained considerably longer than usual, 
while the first piece at the Surrey happened that evening to be much shorter 
than usual. 

The fiddlers sent in to amuse the audience, by harping as usual too long 
upon the same string, only increased the general impatience instead of allaying 
it. Full three-quarters of an hour had passed since the finish of the first piece, 
and “ Douglas,” which was to follow it, and in which little Burke was to 
appear, had not eommenced ; the audience became outrageous, and the usual 
indescribable volley of hisses, cat-calis, stamping, and yelling, by which they 
generally manifest their desire for any thing, increased to a perfect tempest. 

An hour had now passed without any signs of either little Burke or Harry 
Kemble. A disposition for riot beginning to manifest itself, it was necessary 
something should be done. Elliston had been sent for by Fairbrother, the 
prompter. 

**1 will soon settle them,” said he, on hearing the cause of the disturbance ; 
“no doubt the boy will soon arrive, ring up the curtain, they only want me 
to speak to them !" 

The curtain was accordingly rang up, and Elliston made his appearance with 
his usual prepossessing bow. In an instant the tempest was hushed ; his was 
the genius to ride on the whirlwind, and command the storm; his voice was 
oil _ the angry waves. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, in his blandest manner, directing his first 
attention to the gallery, that portion of the house that appeared to be the most 
vociferous, “ ladies und gentlemen—” 

A round of applause, and noisy cries of ‘ Silence, down, down, order, 
bravo,” &c., testified the gallery's sense of his just estimation of them. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” continued the manager, ‘* what is your pleasure !" 

“* Douglas!’ * Douglas!’ little Burke?” was the unanimous response from 
all parts of the house. 

1 will give you ‘ Douglas!” you shall have little Burke ; but I must entreat 
your indulgence for a short time. ‘Trusting to the generous sympathy of a | 
discerning audience, I have lent our little prodigy and Harry Kemble to serve 
& great cause—the cause of charity”—(applause.) ‘ A distressed family— 

uced by misfortune—free benefit—you all have families—you all may be 
reduced by misfortune—and should, all of you, have free benefits !"-—( Loud 
cheering.) “I know you, you are like mysel!, ever ready to succour the 
widow and the orphan ; we all love charity—need I say more '” 

“No, no; bravo Elliston,” resounded from every side. 

** No doubt some accident has detained our absentees, but messengers have 
been despatched in evory direction, and their return may instantly be looked | 
for. when they shall immediately have the honour of appearing before us. In 
this crisis, I throw myself on the cosideration and liberality of a generous Brit- 
ish public !”" 

Loud applause. 

** My talented company will do the best to amuse you until their return. I 
have the first hornpipe-dancers in the world ; and for comie songs, what can 
equal your favourite, * The good old days of Adam and Eve!’ Mr. Vale has | 
Verses and voive enough for a whole evening ; shall he delight you again!” | 

© Yes! yes! and bravo!” was the general cry. | 

Elliston became affected, put his hand to his heart, declared nothing could 
exceed the gratification he felt at appearing before such an enlightened and | 
discerning audience ; that he never would forsake them; that they should | 
have a hornpipe and comic song the instant the performers could be got ready. | 
He then retired amidst the discerning audience's most unbounded applause. 

Two or three hornpipes were then danced, and ‘‘ Adam and Eve” was re- | 

| 














peated several times, until at length little Burke and Harry Kemble roshed in 
almost breathless from the Pavilion ; they had been detained by a sudden and 
unavoidable change in the entertainments. ‘ Douglas” was then commenced 
The * Little Wonder” and his companion expected nothing better than to be | 
received with a shower of hisses when they appeared, for having kept the au- 
dience waiting. What was their surprise at being greeted, thanks to Elliston, | 
with three rounds of applause. It was the same every time they re appeared ; 
not being in the secret, they were nota little amazed, and Kemble could not | 
avoid hazarding some conjectures on the cause o! this unusual approbation of 
the audience.” 

“Do not inquire too curiously, my good fellow,”’ said Elliston, who hap- 
pened to overhear him; “ between ourselves, you are a confounded bad ac- 
tor, friend Harry ; but charity, charity, my boy, charity covers a multitude of 
sins, and now you have it!” : , 





Vavtetices. 


Too Good to be Lost.—The following story was lately told by a reformed 
inebriate as an apology for much of the folly of drunkards :—A mouse ranging 
about a brewery by accident fell into one of the vats of beer, and was in imme- | 
diate danger of drowning, and appealed to a cat to help him out: the cat re- 
plied. “Itis a foolish request, for as soon as I get you out I shail eat you.” 
The mouse piteously replied, ‘* That fate would be better than to be drowned 
in beer.” The cat lifted him out, but the fumes of the beer set poor puss a 
sneezing, and dropping the mouse, he immediately took refage in his hole 
The cat, a# soon as she could recover herselt 
out—* You rascal, did not you promise that I st ould eat you!” ‘*Oh!” re- 
piied the mouse, “ but you know I was in liquor at the time !” 

An article in the “ Literature of the Negro,” 
ber, states it as a significant fact, which has be: 
words, Ham, Shem, and Japhet, mean in the 


called upon the mouse to come | 


in the Magnolia for Novem- | 
trangely overlooked, that the | 
original Hebrew, black, 


ed, and 
white. { 
_ Opinions of the “ Times.”—The cobbler declares the times want ‘‘ mend- 
ing.’—The watchmakers say their watches “don't go."—Eyen the under- | 
g en ti ” 









in their trade is “dead."—The wine-merchant declares he is 
** wrecked in sigbt of port.”—The hackney-coachman says his vocation is at 
a “stand."—And thus it is with every calling and profession. The want of 
money is undoubtedly universal, and the emallest change would be accept- 
able 


A country boy being asked the other day what was meant by universal 
suffrage, instantly replied. “Why it means that every man should suffer 
alike.” 


A peevish lad making himself very disagreeable at a party by the constant 
exclamation of “ Show me that ; show me that ," a person standing near sug- 
gested that they had better “* Show him the door.” 

Exrcuse.—An Irishman, accused of marrying six wives, on being questioned 
how he could be such a hardened villain to delude so many, replied with great 
nonchalance, * Why, plase your worship, | was trying to get a good one !” 


English and Scotch Lawyers. —“ Pray, sir,” said an ingenveus youth to a 
grave-looking old gentleman, at a party where they were discussing legal sub- 
jects, ‘* What is the difference between a Scotch writer to the signet and an 
English lawyer?” * Just the same difference that there is between an alligator 
and a crocodile,” was the reply. 


Tue Oatu anv tHe Kiss. 
“ Do you,” said Fanny, t’other day, 
In earnest love me as you say ; 
Or are those tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beside '” 


* Dear, cruel girl,” cried I, “ forbear— 

For by those eyes —those /ips—I swear” — 

She stopped me as the oath I took, 

And cried, ‘* You've sworn—now kiss the Look.” 

Yawning may be excited by taking hold of the tongs and opening them 
slowly several times. Of course, those upon whom the trial is practised, must 
not be aware of your design. 2 

In marching, soldiers take 75 steps per minute ; quick marchiog, 108; and 
in charging, 150 steps. 

A coquette may be compared to tinder which lays itself out to catch sparks, 
but does not always succeed in lighting a match. 

The House.—\n the debate on Sir James Graham’s Registration Bil!, Mr. 
Cripps related an amusing anecdote. Ata registration where he had been 
revising barrister, an opposing agent asked a member of Parliament, who came 
to register, where he had resided during the first six months of the year? The 
session having been a very heavy one, the member answered jocularly, ‘I 
think for the most part in the House of Commons.”’ * Nay,” said the agent, 
“T mean where have you slept.’’ “ Oh,”’ rejoined the member, *' in the House 
of Commons, most certainly.” 


NEW YORK AND LIVERKRPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool) 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 


on 








Ships. Captains (|Daysof Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
ork. Liver “4 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April2s 
Virginian, Allen, “43, “ 13, ‘* 13)/Sept. 1, Jan; J, May | 
Montezuma, A. B. Lowber,}| “19, “ 19, ‘ DH * 7, & , = 
Roscius, J. Collins «@, * 96, <«o* 13, « 13, “43 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,|Aug.!, Dec 1, April li) “ 19, * 19, * 19 
Independence, |Nye, oy * FJ Sh ee pig em 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 43, ‘* 1310ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York, Cropper, “19, * 19, IO 7 7 ee 
Siddons, Cobb, “96, * 26, so Qh} ** 633, * 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.!, Jan 1, May li ** 19, * 19, “ J¢ 
Ashburton H. Huttleson,| “* 7, ‘ 2 ea ee 95, * @% 
S. Whitney, Thompson “413, ** 13, ‘ 13\Nov. 1, March}, Julyt 

Columbus, Cole, - = mm Fe am hum, a 
Sheridan, Depeyster “oe, *©§ oF * i * 32, * 13, “ 13 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June Ij ** 19, * 19, “ 49 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows se a SO” oe a 
United States, | Britton, “ 13, ‘* 13, ‘ g28)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. J 
England, B. L. Waite, om ¢*¢  “. = 7 , S.A 
Garrick, Skiddy, om  * Oo." * 13, * 33 
Oxford, J. Ratthene, Nov. 1, March 1, July Hh * 19, * | Se | | 








These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations forpassengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or liquere and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines stores, and bedding. 
{eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responszble for any letters, 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a ce signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, En land, 
New York, and Cambridge GOODHUE & Co... or C. H. MARSHALL, NY. 
BARING. BROT'ERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield, anc Vnited States, 
ROBERT KERMIL, N.Y. 
T.& 1. SANDS & Co.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick enry, independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., yew York. 
WM & JAS.RBROWN, « Co. Liverpoo!. 





OWLAND’'S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 

and bestows a brilliant gloss with atenderecy to curl, and isthe only known specific 

capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a dampatmosphere or crowded 
rooms, 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosedin anew envelope from stee! 
on which are the words ‘* Rowland’s Macassar ©11,”’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of tle label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved mure than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydoris au aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples. freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis et recommended to gentieme: to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without 4 rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As 4 security against counterfeits a small label is attachedto every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
7 Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, PF. Hewitt, master, 





From Havre 
16th Feb. June, and Oct., 


} ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,j6th March .July,and Noy, 


Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec, 
IstApnl,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations of these shipsare not surpassed combining al/that may bere- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers wil! be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,freefrom any otherthanthe expen 
sse actuallyincurredonthem. For freightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 


TO OLD SETTLERS, EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS. 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES OF LAND, 

Of the finest description.in CANADA WEST, late Upper Canada, are to be disposed 
of by the CANADA COMPANY, upon the most liberal and favorable terms yet 
offered. 

BOUT 1,000,000 acres in the Huron District, possessing advantages which render it 

21 particularly eligible to every description of settler, and in which a bad farmer is 

searcely to be found. The inhabitants now amount to about 9,000—having been in- 

creased 1,800 souls during last year. The territery has the advantage of excellent 
roads—ranges for 60 miles along Lake Huron, its principal port being Goderich, the 

District Town, which has an excellent harbor—its population is upwards of 900. There 

are here many excellent storesor shops. mechanics, paces cf religious worshtp, re- 

silent clergymen, eood schools, &c. and the higher branches of classics are also 
taught The hea'thmess of the climate, and fertility of ihe soil, and abundance of 
iving streams are proverbial 

These tands are offered one-fifth cash down—the balance in five annual instalments 

With interest; or by way of lease for twelve yeurs—no money being required down— 

the rents are upon 100acres. £2 fot the first year: £3 for the second year; £4 forthe 





third year, £6 5s for the fourth year; £8 for the fifth year; £9 5s. forthe sixth year; 

£10 5s for the seventh year; £11 for the eighth year; £12 forthe 9h vear; £13 10s. | 

for the tenth year; £14 1s for the eleventh year; 216 10 for the tweifth year. These | 
| sums, and no more, being punctually paid. a deed for the freehold issues to the lessee 


free of charge—discount ben ¢ allowed for anticipated payment. The Huron dis- 
trictis cistant 55 miles from Hamilton, at the head of Lake Ontario, and 1s 12 miles 
fr London. Steamers ply daily fro n Lewistown and Niagara to Harnilton, 40 miles, 
and the distance by rail-way from Buffalo to Lewistown 1s 28 miles 








About 1,000,000 acres of Land. in lots of | 0 to 20° acres each, in old settlements scat 
tered throuhout everw part of the Province. and in blocks from 2,000 to 9,000 acres 
| each, situated in the Wesiern District, are offered for one-fifth cash, the balance in 
five annual instalments, with interest: or under lease for twelve years, ne money be- | 
ing required down, at an annual rent equal only to the interest upon the present up- 
set vaine of the lands. thus—«ur posing 100 acres are wor h 10s. per acre, the interest | 
thereon is £3, which sum and no wore is the rent—ful! power being secured to the | 
settier to purchase the freehold at any time during the lease at a fixed advance upon 
the present set price, and thereby save al! further rents ! 
Assuming the rent to be as above 10s. per acre, the advance required for the deed | 
would be Is. 3d. per acre if paid within the first five vears; or 2s. 6d. per acre advance | 
if paid subsequently and previous to expiration of lease 


The lends vary in price from 2s. to 13s. Od. (per acre) Halifax currency; and the 






rents upon 100 acres would be respectively 12s. Iss. £1 4s. £1 17s 6d. £2 5s. £2 12s 
6d. £3, £3 Ts. Gl. £3 15s. £4 Qs. 6d., Halifax currency. according to the upset price 
Every rmation and lisis of jlands may be obtained, free of charge, by applying 
if by le post paid) to the Company’s Offices, Frederick street, Toronto, « r Gode- 
rich, Heron District 
The Company's Prospectuses and Lists of Lands may be seen at the office of the | 
Albion and Old Countryman news; apers, New York 
Canada Company's Office, Frederck st. Toronto, 15th March, 1843 March 20 4m 


d 








OR «@ Boys School, no ee = an oe 
- 8 in the city wi the mititary drill is fi 

exercise. Should this meet the eye of an person WAS focle humecit penne’ 
com petent to undertake such kind of instruction. including : 
may bear of a desirable em for two hours daily. A ly by letter, stating 
q . — residence, £c., directed * Drill,” care of Dr. Bartlett, Albion office. 
TEAMER GREAT WESTERN .—The above steamer ha touched the ground 


ving 
in charge of the pilot in out of this H 
+ he ie gan fi arbour on her last trip, it was deemed 


necessary verpool, to ascertain if asy da was sustained 
pe ) + pecate her one week. Instead of the days previously Givertioes she wilt 
FROM LIVERPOOL, FROM NEW YORK. 


On Saturday, the 22d of ‘April. On Th : 
The rate of Pasvage from New York to Liverpool is seduned te hse net gra 





a. 00 and $5 Steward’s 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRWIN, 
Apr. 22. 98 Front-st. 








, THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETs. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month: 
Ships. y le s|Days of sailing fm.N.Y¥{ Days from Live l j 
N. S. Great Western “ ream “eee, 
cow taiinns. Wood 1200)May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March 5 
Ship Roehester 850) Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. ise 5, Dec. 5, April 5 











N.3. Hottinguer (|Bursley 105¢/ July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16/Sep. 5, Jan. 5. M 
N.S. Liverpool |Eldridge |115| Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16|0ct. 8. Feb. 5, Jude ; 

These ere new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Shi all b i 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experiesce and ability, cal on > 
despatched Po ou the 16th of each month from New York, aud the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool. 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
orn ——- to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any lette 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Leading are signed therefor’ 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpoo!. 


RAGRANT AND GENUINE TEAS,—NOTICE TO ENGLISH FAMILIES.—Th 

Canton Tea Company of 121 Chatham-street, New York, by their excellent sys- 
tem of prosecuting business, aad their solid regard to the rights of their customers, 
have succeeded in raising the renown of their House (which is modelled after the 
London plan) to a level with establishments of the highest reputation. They have 
constantly on hand in elegant and convenient Foctanes | Ser wholesale and retail 
Howqua’s celebrated Black Tea ; the highest grades of Oolong, Pekoe, Son uy, Ning- 
yong, Congou, Pouchong,Hyson,Gunpowder, Imperials, Young Hysons,and ysonskin 
to be returned in ali cases if not approved of, when the money will be romptly re- 
funded. Java Coffee roasted every day, always uniform and pure. References can 
be given to houses of distinction in Wall-street, Maiden-lane, Front-st., and Broad 
way. Branch Establishment, 318 Bleecker-st., near Christopher. (Mar. 18-2m* 


INTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS. 


7s Proprietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with gg ope wishing to pur- 
chase them. Their locality being in St. Catharines, on the Welland Canal, and 
so generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of flour of a supe- 
rior brand, it may not be superfluous to add that the situation is such as to afford every 
facility for loading and unloading, and obtaining supplies of wheat from Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and the far West. 

The machinery is very full, of the best materials and description, erected by able 
workmen on the most efficient modern plans. 

With the completion of the new works on this canal, and the consequent improve- 
ment of the Niagara district, and some beneficial changes likely to occur in the redue- 
tion 4 the aaa duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a good 
investment. 

For further particulars, description, terms, &c. application (post paid) may be made 
to the Editor of the Albion,{or to Henry Mittleberger, Esq. of St. Catharines, (a- 
nada West April 1—tf 





Apr. 22.—1 yr. 














NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. 








\Days of seem Som New| Days of Sailing from 
Yor London. 

St. James, W.H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, B.G. Tinker, “pw, * HM, * “, * S87, “a7 
Gladiator, T. Britton, * 20, * 90, “* 20/March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oot. 1) * 17, * 17, 

Quebec, F.H Hebard,| “ 10, ** 10, “ 10| “ * 4. 

Wellington, D. Chadwick, wt ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |E.E.Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1) soa, 7, “Wy 
Switzerland, $. Chadwick, | * 10, ‘° 10, “ 10] “ 97, * 97, © @ 
HendrickHudson|G. Moore, So: | SB, ** 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,)April }, Aug.1, Dec. 1} * 17, * 19, “ Ig 
Toronto, R. Griswold, ~ he 7 i. ae a 
Westminster, Atwood, “ss, * 3, ** 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin pomee is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 
ALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The owner of the 
Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “* CLirton LooGe,” haviag removed 
to the Home District,offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow. 

The Cottage is of an irieguiar form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 in 
rear—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitchen, and an excellent 
Cellar—a Stable, Coach-house, and Ice-house are among the out-offices. 

The up-land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the “ Table Reck,” and commands an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Island—Fort Schlosser—Navy 
Island—Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covered with a grove of ornamental 
forest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fissure 
in the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winter and summer, with arunning 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with young 
bearing trees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c., is beautifully situated 
in the vicinity of the cottage. 

The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, which by rail- 
road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - - 5 hours. 

By Railroad from Buffalo, - - - - 1 1-2hours. 
By Railroad from Albany, - - . - 24 hours. 

The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into small lots for 
Villas. 

Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar advan- 
tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, wil! remunerate him 
for the interest of his outlay—whilst the property will rapidly increase in value. The 
necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles round 
is proverbial for its health as well as for i's beauty. 

One-filth of the purchase money, viz. £800 or $3,200, will be required down at the 
time of sale—the remainder can reraain on mortgage for a term of years at 6 per cent 
per annum. The property might be divided between four families to great advantage. 


Apply by letter, post-paid, to : . 
Dr. BARTLBTT., Albion Office, New York, or 
OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., easter Whe 
Apr. 5 3m 





Toronto, 1843. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, estrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines iis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
IBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 








BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
rom Liverpool. From Boston 





Asatte, BRwtte.isdsndssnidecd bab dnckdnns dodo coeds 4th Feb. Ist March 
Columbia, Miller........... 4th March ist April 
Britannia, Hewitt 4th Apri lst May 
Hibernia, Judkins..............ccee-ceecencssoees ivth “ 16th ** 
The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats Passage 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co, No. 3 Wall-street (Feb. 4. 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-Daysof Sailing from Hayre 
York. 
Argo, C.anthony,jr |March 8, Juiy 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. %4 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 16, *° 56, “ 16iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. } 
Burgundy, }D. Lines, Sh § By SOR metros x e 
Emerald, |Howe, April 6, Aug. 8, Dec. &}] “ 24, “ 2, ; 
Rhone, lJ. a. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16June 1, Oct. J, Feb 3 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, “3 “* 94, 94 - 8, “ , P< 
Albany, Watson, May §&, Sept. &, Jan. §} ‘ 24, “* 2%, as 
Silvie DeGrasse,\L Weiderhold!} “* 16, “* 16, ‘ 16 uly 1, Nov 1 Marc 
uis Philippe, J. Castoff, + 2 0m eo wy 
buch d’Orleans, A. Richardson une 8. Oct. & Feb.6| “* 24, * %, * = 
Suily. }WCThompsor| * 4 ** . 3&  j6lAug . Dec. 1. Apri 4 
lows. \W. W. Peil, eh eek ee ‘ 


These resselsare all of the first elass end ably commanded. with super erana slegeet 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfor 
venience. Sig 
eeThe price of peseage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be f irnished 
-t Steward yard, wh juired, at reasonable prices é 
—— aiitataes ‘C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 2 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 
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aa 


= ba Lntperial Parl famicnt. | great classes of colonies. And first, as te those of North America. Formerly oo CAMPBELL Ue —s 
" 


the poorer classes of emigrants, after suffering from the extortions and discon LORD BROUGHAM.—Yes, aod this was enaid to bea 

forts of the outward passage, were set adrift rt rt luebec wi | But as af , hie ett nel teen 
' : . ae rte . “Dar . ‘ fons F ge, were set adrift Upon the quays of Quebec whoily | Dut this was alter the negotiations were over—this was “ the song of tri ph,” 
MR. BULLER’S MOTION ON EMIGRATION helpless. There was now a Government board of two commissioners, most | to use an expression of his noble friend : : ae 





: . Opposite on a former evening—(a laug! 
House of Commons, April 6. able and industrious officers, who furnished information in this country to all At this poblic meeting at Boston there was no business to be mien’ ban ‘4 
perso! 4 ro ’ rat na . ‘ ; \ ° 
P rsons Cesirous of emigration, and a number of Government agents who gave | was held for the purpose of celebrating the eliance remade and the reconcile- 


instruction and protect at ithe outports; and when the emigrants arrived t 


| mont re.aiieeted F 

Cc: - ‘ ‘ . } me nt re-effecte otween these two great kindred nations. He marvelled te 

1 Canada, other Government agents received them there, and provided them | hear the whigs object to any such proceedings at a public meeting, but above 
, - L. \ saac J . 


Mr. C. BULLER begen the business of yesterday in the House of Com- 
mons by moving an address to the Crown. to consider the means by which ex- 





tensive colonization might be made available for employing capital and lebour 
. -. r 








> . . with all requisite information, wut mporary supply of { nd ' { lito he a. or . ‘ ‘ 
He referred to the circumstances of the times, and urged the necessity of pro- s t f ae wee ey aie with & free | all Lo bear whigs, oF & sort of whigs at least—(a laugh,) object to anything that 
: , assage to such paris of t int ast ymight respect y be 0 of . nm fi of t 7 . r 
viding a remedy for the prevalent distress. Of that distress the cause had | * a ae Pe Of the interes Be they mMighs respective be desirous of | was said im favor of the cradle of liberty He should have thought the very 
aching. in the very lest year, more than 40,000 persons bad emigrated to | language was so sweet and dear to every friend of liberty that it might recon 


" bio . B nest . » » : 

been supposed to be over production, but this over production was temporary, | , 
i should be considered rather as the effect of distress than as the cause of it 

, ’ 

The great permanent cause of distress was the accumulation of capital 





vanada; andt 


lad been only 





the rate of about Ss head ; butif you were toannounce |} decorom. Now there was one other authority, and it was the lest to which he 





! 
e whole expense of guidance, protection, fo and other a cle them ‘OO What might rw 
8 aed, ‘male But oloerwise have appeared « breach of digvity and 
J 


















































































































r, without a proportionate expansion of the field for their employment Fae te of be L ase dpa h, canap ps —- ve FOS NOUN pareyst all the | wished to reler—that of our revered monarch George IIL. He did not cone 
it a legitimate field induced wi d spec nn; d that speculation fa h ; a ~ , Sa : rah Hg om ie on wnch : $5; and vould injore the j Sicer that be stooped trom his high degree, or that he adopted a truckhing and 
ing, again aggravated the distress. The difficulty of finding employment for “eee os iy ee Sy eas er a eee oe number of | unbecoming tone when in his reception of the first American minister who 
abour was still greater than that of finding employment for capital. In all the Se nnn tae Sn geey ey OnE meee oy Grew ONO El HPORTSR | cape ted his revolted subjects, ar d therefore a most difficult task to per- 
liveral professions the competition was excessive ; and men of education now | — - — ee eee mappectiegge: | 1 ted States, where employment bas | form—who first represented those revolted subjects at the court of the 
engaged in occupations which forinerly their pride wou!d not have suffered its pe ee ee ee ee Ten) Sener for |) sovereign, Wauees egiance they had shaken off, and whose sovereign was 
them to enter. Among tradespeople, a similar pressure was felt, and the manu- a ce ¥ Was the agricuslarai ciass, Dut those were just the persons whom | Known to have ke sii | ju Amernean soverrignty until it was wrested 
facturing poor were reduced to undertake employments utterly destructive to | | ee sgt _ whuahe ary sO eene — facturing labourers | from his roya grasp. He took the opportunity of giving a most courteous 
their health and totheir morals. There had been, wit e present century | — ahr y.. 3 Some re — » Cispose Gt, Wea s oul ’ r un- | reception, and Of saying—which Was unnecossary ut needless though it waa, 
n addition of several millions to our population ; and agrieultare had not as- heme a ; “ gates ing - eee phn sy eyten rae on * wihough he was the last man om his dominions that 
sted to absorb any part of that increase. Any extensive change of fashion, : ares “a pes es y Mr. B _ ee elerred to an ex consented to the inGepencence of America, there was no man io his dominions 
any shifting of the seat of a manufacture, any great invention In machinery, | e gerbe zen ve ' —_ yoars ago oY - Governme on the re i. | that wished better t » that independence, and felt more anaious for the pros- 
bro irnt distress and destitution the most atilicting. Now, inthe United States | , , fol ? i ” th ie f vig 08 rs rs - 7 m Apes get se eter wey Ee ‘‘ oS ae nha £18 Was alter the whole of the military proc eedinge 
there had been a longer period of pressure than in Eng , and yet the results | ~ "eScees" EtG, CHCTOIOTS, WAS DO Cispcsed so interiere, Bt t mblic ex- | had ct sod, as the speech of Lord Ashburton been made aiter the nego- 
ad not been nearly so severe; the reasons of which would be found in jyeuse, with voluntary emigration. He was, however, surprised that small | tiations had closed—(hear, hear.) My lords (eaid the noble and learned lord,) 
large means of colonization possessed bv the United States. It was prob ipitalists had not more extensively passed over to our North American colo- | I breathe the same prayer which my lat« creigd cxpressed upon that memo- 
eran that ee weedlide of the wenle had e6ce on ienproving for centettes} bet nies, where he believed that pe opie mo ale means, rsons of t m e | rable occasion, I hope and trust, for the sake of America first: for the sake 
though this was the progress from one period of 10 or 15 years to another, yet 5 : ey y & gre - terete forts of nen percape ia bay | ngland next ake of h sind at large—that the pros- 
many of those periods there were seasons of greater distress than I Mever|, .  o 8 Pet ecugs pre BD  caogp eae: A not allord a field | perity and happine { that great ll be perpetuated for ever. My 
been known to our fathers. The same state of things, too, which was formerly | _ eka” tae i ak. be et oR gg riage erty - Aus. | lords, I gannot view w rence the ficent empire which English 
deemed a comfort, was now, from the change in the genera! habits, deemed a}. « graces ay we .B Eee . sKea whether, it a region ike Austraia | men have erected that 1: and my heart glows when I reflect that to 
ate of privation The general standard of men’s expectations was higher!) oe a eee eee Cony ne : strat, bridges w a not bn giand is owing ut which America never scruples to confess she owes to 
than inthe days of their fathers; and the evil was farther aggravated by the ete * hal ves “7 : Why, ye Bat v t on J England—-those jaws, those institutions—above all that spirit of liberty, of 
comparisons which the poor now made betw their condition and that of the + pati Bigg? >and kiceaers peration , aud he should be sorry to seo | religious, as well as of civi erty, which has made the American republic the 
rich. We could not tread ul s volcanic soi! much ! r with impunity The ‘ pes oath w , fae _ y the vast progress which that colonv had made test democrat i thal eve eld eximtence upon the face of this earth 
first great remedy was the education of the people; but that alone would not | |” ag Red = ma-adeiptaees : eda h vy. g SOON a Seven) Hie | ompree Lana itse ‘ rh to fill one with almiration, wah hope, 
suffier : you must secure to your labouring p or what the insurgents of last : ob paar “i ae the pt r we on whica the purchase-money . is ;; eaultation ; ior to appreciate ite merita, and to carry thore feel- 
mmer demanded—“ a fair day’s wages fora fair day’s work.” With this | °° TSC s Cesitl 50 ASnOre, St.8h ave sae pi *, $0 the aut y - » their us ecessary that we compare and coutrast i with 
view he proposed—not as the only remedy. as one remedy among man —|- Ae poresy Moi’. per acre, m a rence to th ! ‘ sed | Wa i Lappe el othes urta of the new world, where all the 
a colonization which shou d h s the effect ‘ larg ng the fie d for the em : : a ; ae 0 4 i 2 } 11 ca es 4 cr i ' ’ nature were sit | th th os “ f . | vistenes Look 
ployment of capital and labour Snch a colonization was str v compatible verated agains he progres e nd id Which resoived emse!lves at Sout A rie *¥ ' ‘ nts which bav parated the Span sh colo- 
with other remed es, and even subsidiary to them The allotment system had | uy inte oD 4 tious credits and h Ww spec ations ng he suggest the \ | nies! m the par eo, te paate ior a ent, ther avundance oi 
its benefits; but he could conceive no greater mischief than that large bodies re y of evy.ng upon | Australian wool growers, who ca udiy for | Natural Diessings, physical resources, of animal power, sll that con makea 
f the people should cease to work for wages, a id rely exclusively upon allot- eerste at Pe + ‘ 7s on a th § on " Venue, an impost which | He gre ue } rous, aud powerful—above all, the gills which ought 
ments. Again, free trade was an important remedy; but colonization would | 7°." "1 P ze es ye ' 1 —— ind the consequent introduc. | to make ~— ths heaven—peaceful and contented with one another; 
work more speedily and more independently of the caprices of foreign coun-| Poa ee ¥e IDtO Aus 6 Se le sh ppose the original motion, and ( DOUNGICKS EXpA space, diversified with every species of «oil which 
tries, It would call forth the resdurces of every climate, soil and sea; and oe ie ppv eh Ase al por . .. ; ‘ pour into the ‘ xiuce of industry, or scent the aur with perfumes, 
each one of your settlements, when, in process of time, it should become |, Lord HOWICK admitted that Emigration Board had d a good deal | COCA. an oy | i, the proverbial and unsurpassed wealth of their 
emancipated from the parent State, would retain a taste for your arts and | — WORE Vee Cnet colonization ; . gat it in i Govern | a rals——CVOr) ve the most delicious climates, varying from the 
manufactures, and continue to be your customer, though it ceased to be your Raase FOTHEr MOReures | . ested a committer ra commis. | temperate to th every rin ab te perfection, m abundance ; 
colony When Abraham and Lot found their substance so great that the land e: 4 tn Lie con bane “ : ¥ WHICH Of er mh might be ted these, & peo] " , 8 CApacily, numerous, Various in thew race, trom 
could not hold them, they parted— me to the right, and one tothe left—and : yee pi gu 0 ¢ n oth - n Eng I cOOnyY ve Very Imperiect, es the inagustry of ie me ) tie ¥ ews of the Indian, and the ability, the 
1d sought new and unoccupied lands. He was aware that it wopld be very | prised not only English people, but Bnoglish institut Ile dw ictised ability, he | pean and her descendants; all these rich treasures 
difficult to keep down the s irplus population of a country like England by mere ts ‘ wpe p ‘ nee _ yrlance ot npanyiug all color é lations w . : i Pr oe ' ered on them i ich unmeasured abundance, had none 
xportation; to do this effectually, you must carry out 200 000 persons yearly ; : My HUME an: " iat ‘aa wee = = " } > as > ste OY OPE ut ' ny n being enthroned there, had totally 
ome direct relief would be obtained by the simple reine val of burdensome ¢ ; 6d pps aSROCG ¢ age” 'v parone au Tali Vv e mistake of . ecure the ‘ Hit M 1 (be semuiance of 4 steady, hited, 
families ; and the indireet advantages would be most important. Those who | - Like | p to be @ que if dlpeteciee* oon cm ne “ag Hi emed to want | gular ! rt r eve to the ” compare them 
vere paupers here would become producers in the colonies, and their produce age , t * very « yy SOs . ft 2 vow Eng eet: ose ‘ ! . yj w N . n t bece nen Ww elf ‘ J a hard mate, 
being sent hither to be exc ianged for yours, would give employment to your oe wv = = - . . ered Lord aniey . 1a A n y f 8 their numbers sma at first, increasing 
nanufactures ; so that emigration would not only get rid of the paupers ex se \\ i — +p 7 ’ BH cue 1g extravagant ex rapidiy, becom preadi ov i vast oxte of land, had 
ported, but relieve from pauperism the labourers left behind. Hew great a pro - a oe 2] . . ig e way to mar ‘ eu a system t every | cal storm, and struggl th 
tion of the existing prosperity of our , rthern towns was owing to the es om a APOV t, to t ive 4 ess out of vn it over the greatest tempest 
emigration which had settled America! f this consequence followed «4 » and tos ly everybod hh a." great et t to the t the I , lever laid waste huw wet 
from an emigration thus destitute of plan and system, what benefits might not , t distr - . . n emigr , em t I Vnal Was the ? t ‘ ecause the Spa rd } ‘ v 
expected from an emigration sy natically conducted ! At this very time nds, were coming mr ' lhe true way to re ve distre was to opey | Out with them the free tu , or the practices or prineiples 
the three great ranges of colonies, North American, West Indian, and Austra- ports tO Bae Comm on s. 3 7 Sir R Pee gM : OF reug © iN nonca Was crowned ail 
lian, occupied one-third of all our shi ping He stated, from commercial re- | | jhe ’ , tate ol a . By Wes , WOR ow hi ‘ when the c | _ bie | ’ 1 has ne over them fora 
turns, the comparative consumption of British goods by the different nations of | °°, ’ FRANCI -” aml pte Pes ng moment, and it f t wed if 1 © sho soem to be, and I 
toe w rid, ind showed that the consumption per in id among thec slonists I Loi a hor 5 om EGER ON ‘ ‘ . we . Attempt might | meat te ' . ore ince ol, Any Gepar on their ede ’ 1 their 
Griiam was at least four times as great as the consumption per head of her | = ae ~inbrtctyy a anit. oe Oui? ~ sug ved with @ Gue proportion of civil | & ct froin ¢ kind feelings and strict principles oF rengion commer- 
European customers. If there were an unsettled region like Australia, sepa- 6 7 A ggg e8 5 pe seegr He crialeser wae hes On with greater inte. | Cis) ur per hat good faith which had always distinguished 
rated from the island by a sea no wider than the Menai strait, would not the ||". than he could attach to those stormy debates which brought more crowded | them, I have nx Oss put ON iat I now stand here addressing your lord 
Government long since have built bridges at many different points to connect |? 7°** Treen 1 :; jum ge that that cloud will pass away, und that the Americans will once more, 
us with it? The only difference was that the Atlantic rolled a wider channel mr JOmN Rt SSELE cu “e ppore oo large & resolution es tast pro jan 1 in no long space of time, feel proud and fe el glorious in once mort = sum 
of separation. The great objection thus presented was expense. Now capi- P at by . au C Buller If the im 4 fr, of 3" , wernment, were prepared by , r st , lot 1 station worthy of their British descent and of the r Lritieh 
talists would willingly carry out labourers, if useful labourers could be found | |, < vat en eee coe ee ee oe ; 2 grerntkesqegumanar syst Balint Sn oy Sree, Poveda gre. ede pe am Se Soe ee - 
for exp yrtation, and whe n € xp orted, be retained in the « x porte rs’ service; but a a are ‘ : y a ( . 4 ugges' ne be. dt pa " enti A, xe m i arge | fe T + at ¢ . , ABR a r nat . 1 honour.=- ( . Ts H 
intil lately, the labourers as soon as they arrived found it easy to get gratuit- Mi * “it -¥ tap ge pt Bagh HRerarbndetendcs tak cr br -vheet 4 re eli sentus vu sk, heartily concurred ii . 6 movion e knew, 
ous grants of land, and quitted the master who had taken them out to become | Mr. Hume had expressed a de os owing prac 7: bus hie area tie | fom b CAPCriOncs As Viceroy in Hanover, the advantage of a conetia. 
cultivators on their own account The improved system of later days, which notion of so governing a colony a8 to * satisly every body, was anytl I but tory ¢ siiior ) the part “ ine negot “ey ; and he thought t nat, ¢ onswerng 
was now ksown by the name of its inventor, (Mr. Wakefield,) had superseded . peace thy os uo Un the whole, B on a? ee eee ee New, pers erifices Lord Ashburton had made, he well deserved the thanks 
this evil. The two main features of it were—first, the sale of the land by the | .\ wp teh edhe =, sph les eo gone * bes: Ministers. He believed } at th Poveeriet yt me ye wat 
nlonial Governments, and the application of the proceeds to the introduction | that ~o apes ” distress, however severe , WOUIG NOL OK ie rmanent, And he was | | o Marquis of LANSDOWNE opposed the motion, and went over at con- 
of labourers; and, secondly, the selection of the young and able-bodied in th persnaded that the energies of this great country would Bear her through Chis sees yg inns op tes eed. jo: gad eer | Py idtig yr: 0 don 
mother country as the individuals to be taken out. The natural consequence | yen + +> fe tris " i | tod on covures Corenet coctelens, . Fug Sia 600 Be NaS Saenee see 
the first of these principles was, that the labourer, be ing nable for want of P or HOW BD réry GLAS rage ~y ae ae i‘ puede yr as 7 i! ws: : pees ~og pe * DO OOmNS SO ConeeT men i _ 
funds to take land for himse if, would work for those who possessed it; and the est ae vO See See ee ne ee plage ee care > Mer fee gpunors’, | Sn eee ae 4 effected, or at the conconmans whteh 6 Rad 
natural consequence of the second principle was, that the mother country was | providing our settlements abroad with religious and with medical assist | Mae; SNe NS sheravore moved the adjo " iment of the house ro" 
relievel of the class who crowded her Jabour market, and continued to aggra- ie seen teed ieetatel ; £ 1 | ) i I f ABER DEEN ae erally d fended the terms upon which the 
vate the excess of her population. The United States had realized great sums | |. Mr. 51 , AR z WORTLEY’S remarks were re red ne by th bt 0 Aree ypatetg cy pce " nba that the settlement of a rye on 
by the sale of land, but they had neither the same extent of territory which be- | ae b.. ta r j , , iis be ae ror SOmany yentS pemeBE, sn from which even war had been 
| xd to the British Crown, nor the same wealthy purchasers for it who were | Mr C. BULLER shortly replied. He had } that his argument had | for some tine seriously apprehe nded, was cheaply purchased at the ¢ ape nee of 
to be found in the en pire. If we had inproved our “Far West” in the way | on pe ae a Php ee oe arte Rom. ye Lord | one mcessions OF WHICH we DAG iately heard so much He Vind ic ated e#pe- 
vhich they had improved theirs, the words “destitution” and “distress” | ~ 4™/CY Hae expresses so much apprehension oF ex After all which had | cially the Sth articte, by ch the United States had bound themselves to keep 
1 he aoa} passed, however, ned not w to divide H 1 < eay iw la ron ¢ yed the ession of th lave trade, ae not a retrograde 
ould have been as little familiar in this country as they were in America. But | | « 
it would not be ¢ nough to send out mere hordes of paupers A colony should acid scart -" aa , tae } ate; t one vdvance , and after excusing the government for not having 
contain the various orders and degrees which const tute the society of the Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD hereupon consented t withdraw the | of ite f brought forward a similar motion, supported Loed Ashburton « cian 
mother country; it should be an epitome of the parent state. The ancients | am endment likewise, and thus the discustion close: \' + ym ti ch "had e ae ' sal only fie et ems qian’ 
( zed or hat w - _: on a a = ‘ oe D toi j —a ce ! issue lo ich he had concucte a moet cincu negotiation 
. ‘ni aN aa tae ere o ‘= “8 | ney met i ary me, * we r? ASHBURTON TREATY | Lord CAMPBELL objected to the motion as unprecedented, and demed 
; ) Bn f a5 2 so perhaps should we have done im later times, 1f ; Y | that Lord Ashburton’s management of the negotiation, either with reference 
the whole mind of the English people had not been alienated from these just Hou Commons, April i Peg whe py 2 a oh ne NEgoriarion, ’ a er 
ideas of emigration by the prejudice attaching to our convict colonies. W ith- Lord BROUGHAM rose to offer the following resolution ‘That this |‘? ™ “ neeey ener hee ea "e _ = gant: & 0 in ~The oo hee tthe 
the last few years, however, a better tendency was growing up; clergymen, | house doth approve the conduct of the la gotiation with the United States ; we a bec tes, had been such as to entitie him to the thanks c 
c talists, gentlernen of family and condition were now willingly transplant- | doth rejoice in the terms, alike advantageous and honourable to both partic  . i —_— 
ingt remse!ves to distant settle ments, and laving the found stions of col “om in Ipon od ch the treaty has been concluded ; and doth express its high fone of | Lod COLCHESTER gave the results of his own ¢ sperience ae to the _ 
the true sense and spirit. He would ask why the sale of land had proceeded in | the ability with which the Minister sent to treat with the United States exe. | deinen iat tad paper eg: f the right of visit, and considered tha . te . id 
the English colonies on so much smaller a scale than in the United States? He | cuted his commission, and its satisfaction at the restoration of a good under- | by which America eng*es : to assist in the suppression of the slave trade wouk 
. . . os et ‘ ale } 
elieved the reason was the want of facility for emigration. He was not about standing, which itis alike the duty and the interest of both ¢ intries to maifn- | ’ | “d DI NM N at ord C 4 LNARVOD -. : ted the motion 
to propose any spe cinc yr lan, it he protested against mak ng emigration in any tain unbroken.” This he pr faced withal ng speech from which we givea;.. f é : Be 7 ( HAM $e : Sa A a $ > ca be ~ aoleal nian 
degree comp ilsorv ; he would not have the labourer driv to choose between | few passages merely There was one man v »)was the very impersonation |. divi ra wr Y . aan ‘eF sat i, : care ne fe ~ . ot, daael 
t ‘and the workhouse. After bestowing some humouro castigation upon | of mob-hostility to England He wished to name bir that the name might |‘ GIN ) § 10 the resO.ulion, approv ord Ashburton “ 
tne mischievous musre presentations yu this question vented by Mr. Cobden in | be clear, as the guilt was undivided ye meant General Cass, whose breach | ” a 
yne of his theatrical exhibitions at Drury (ane, he entered into some consid of duty to his own government was so discreditable, and even more flagrant | IMPORTS OF COTTON AND WOOI 
8 respecting the prine iple upen which the purchase money of colonial lands | than his breach of duty to humanity as a man, and as the free descendant of | ale 15 U ) IN A , , 
should be raised ; he questioned the expediency of applying any part of that | free English parents, and whose conduct in all those particulars it was impos- House of Lords, April 6. 
price to any other object than a supply of | irers: and he inclined to recom- | sible to pass over or to pa ‘ Even after the adjustment had taken place, |“ Lord MONTEAGLE rove to move for accounts relative to the amount of 
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and after peace had been restored by the nobe | yd's exertions, as if some de- | Cotton @ d wool imported during each of the Inst seven years, and the duties 





mend guarantees by the mother country for the interest 














y capitalists to the colonies on the security of the lan mon had w hispered to him— i paid thereor He had last year endeavoured to impress on their lordships how 
the exportation of labour. He would now leave this subject in the hands of  Disjice pacem, sere semina belli.” much better it would be to remove the daty on the importation of wool and 
the responsible servants of the Crown. The effects of his remedy | This person, who had been sent to maintain peace, and to preside at Paris for | cotton, and thus by benefitting woollen and cotton trade, rame a larger rev- 
be immediately felt ; but it must ult nately extend the resources and the basis | that purpose after pacific relations had been estebiushed between France and | enue in other ways than they derived from the tax on those arty les. fe still 
ol the national welfare. America, did his best to break 11, whether vy tne curculation of statements upon | maintained the same opinion He should, in the first instance, confine himself 

MR. SHARMAN CRAWFORD rose to move by way of amendment a | the question of international laws, of w e had no more conception than | to the articie of cotton, and he should endeavour to show the dangerous con- 


resolution purporting that the resources of the United Kingdom, if fully brought | of the languages that were spuken in the mogp (loud laughter), or by any other | sequences that had flowed, and that were likely to flow, from the imposition of 
into action, are adequate to employ and support the whol pulation, and that | 4*guments of reason, for which he had no more Capacity than he had for under- | a duty on the importation of cotton wool. — If they posse ssed no poy trade 
the first duty of the House is to consider the means of making those resources | standing legal points and differences, or by stepping out of his own province, | this tax of 5 16th of a penny per /0.,0n the raw material would be of no im- 
able. He insisted on the large quantities of uncultivated land in these | @ 3 by mixing himself up with the French atlaire aud the negotiations between | portance. But iis great importance, the calamity - if he might use so strong 
kingdoms, and urged that this land allotted among the labouring classes, would France and Englan i, with which he had no more todo than with any treaty | 4 w wd—which was connected with it, arose from the fact of our having avery 


provide jor millions of poor. Another domestic source of relief would be | between the princes of India—he did all this for the avowed purpose of break- | great foreign trade in cotton manufactures. There was now this fixed duty on 
drawback on the manufactured goods exported. 


} ’ h . liel ‘ : . 
obtained by the establishment of a free trade in corn; and he recommended ing the state of peace between the two countrys; for which he had been re- | the raw « ytton, and there was bo 

| prumanded by Mr. Webster. And he bad done all this, for what! For the | Therefore, the cotton goods of England met the cotton goods of the whole of 

lendventegs of that original duty on the raw 


reductions in the public expenditure. 

MR. GALLY KNIGHT was favourable to the principle of colonization. _| sake of furthering his own electioneering interests in America, and helping | the rest of the world with the d 

Lord STANLEY said, that this motion was one which came recommended | himself to that seati—the possession of which he envied Mr. Tyler—the seat | material. It appeared, from s retura of the exports of cotton goods, between 
by many considerations to those members who were not well acquainted with | of the first magistrate of that mighty republic. For that purpose he was not | 1840 and 1842, that there was a falling off in the declared value of no less 
the actual state of things. He differed from Mr. Buiier, not as to his princi- | above pandering to the worst mob feeling of the lowest rabble of the United | than £3,610,570. This tax, it should be observed, did not act equally on all 
ples, for there was, and long had been, an extensive colonization in progress, | States. He (Lord Brougham) need scarcely say, that all the respectable per- | branches of the cotton manufacture It operated differently on different 
under the sanction and conduct of the Government, but as to his proposal of | sons in America were averse to a wat with England. It was said that Lord | branches, and most heavily on those which were the least able to bear it. 
an address, which he thought would excite undue and exaggerated expecta- | Ashburton bad, at a public meeting, talked of America as the cradle of branches which required much machinery, great ingenuity, and very large 
tions. He would separately explam the state of things with respect to the two liberty. ital, right yet defy competition with the whole world ; but that was not 
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case with other and more humble branches of the manufacture. On very high | 
priced articles it did not operate so prejudicially, but it was ruinous to articles 

of moderate price. In what condition did foreign countries stand with refer- 

ence to thie subject? France had a duty on the import of cotton; but a) 
bounty was allowed on the export of the manufactured article. He said a 
bounty. rather than a drawback, because it amounted to more than the origina! | 
tax. The French manufacturer received a bouncy, more than he paid os duty. | 
In this country, however, no drawback or bounty was allowed to the exporter 
If they took the case of America, there they bad the raw material on the spot, 
and had ever? inducement to menufacture for themselves. He begged now to 
cali the attention of their lordships to the state of the woollen trade. Foreign 
woo! was most extensively used by the manufacturers of this country, and its 
introduction, far from being prejudicial to the English wool grower, ad proved | 
to be very advantageous to him. Indeed, in proportion to the wunportation of 
foreign wool had the interests of the Eoglish wo | growers been advanced. | 
This country had, however, to meet « very strong and severe compelition in 
this branch of trade on the part of the foreign manufacturers. The exports of 
cloths from this country, comparing 1933 with 1840—and he admitted this was 


one of the lowest years—had fallen off in the finer articles which were manu- 


| ag eo 





ing with the approval of my Sovereign and “her ministers, and I have now to 
add my acknowledgments for the almost unprecedented honour of the appro- 
bation of your lordships’ house. It is quite impossible for me to explain to 
your lordships how deeply sensible | am of that honour. In countries in which 


| free governments are established—such as we and the people of America have 


the happiness to live under—it is natural that questions of this importance 
should be discussed with great freedom; and that has been the case with 


|} the treaty which it has been my business to execute ; although I ‘trust 


that the conditions are such as are likely to be conducive to the future 
maintenance of peace between the two countries, and to have effec- 
tually, and fairly, and honourably settled the questions which were in 


must fairly assure your lordships that the more minute questions of more 
or less of boundary which have been the subject of so much discussion both on 


this and on the other side of the Atlantic, weighed in my estimation very little, | 
| in comparison with the larger question of effecting a settlement which shoald 


be satisfactory to men of honourable minds in both coantries, and which would 
contribute to the conviction that the arrangement had been one of honourable 


way alone be likely to be permanent and final. Jt is not my intention to go at 
all into any questions connected with the subject of those transactions; but I 


| 
| 

not altogether a fair comparision, for it was comparing ore of the highest with | terms, and of equality, between two great countries, and which could in that 
| 


factured of foreign wool, from 352,000 pieces to 104,000 pieces, while intthe 
trade in articles made of English wool the falling off had only been from 760,- 
000 to 604,000 pieces The alteration in the declared value had been, in | 
round numbers, from £3,000,000 to £2,000,000, showing a falling off of one- } 
third in our foreign trade. Now, what had been the state of things in Pras ce 
during the same period ' During the time in whieh the British trade had falien 
off by one third, the French woollen export trade had increased from £554 000 
to £1,064,000, In making these statements he (Lord Monteagle) only wished 
to advocate the principles upon which the new tariff adopted last year, wes 
based—the reduction of the duty upon raw material 'o 5 per cent [he duty 
upon cotton and woollens greatly exceeded this amount ; upon South American 
wool the duty was 13 percent. Many persons throughout the country were 
deeply interested in this subject, and he had considered it his duty to bring the 
matter before their Jordships. The case had now been laid before her Majesty's 
government, and he hoped they would give it their most serious and attentive 
consideration. He was persusded that few measores would give more satistac- 
tion than those which he advocated —measures which would enable the cotton 
and woollen manufacturers of this country to enter the continental markets on 
equal terms with their foreign competitors : 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, the noble lord was fully justified in in- 
trodueing thie sub ect, and he (the Duke of Wellir gton) only regrotte { that he | 
could not follow the noble lord through all the points to which he had drawn 
attention. ‘The noble lord could not expect that any statement would be made 
in that house as to the intentions of her Majesty's government with regard to 
taxation. He begged to remind the noble lord that these taxes had been in | 
operation for many years; ar d he thought they had not proved quite so injuri- | 
ous to the commerce of the country es might nagined from the statement 
of the noble lord. He thought that, if the motion of the noble lord had been 
somewhat more compre hensive, a fairer view of t condition of our trade with | 
regard to these articles would have been afforded ; and he thought those re- | 
turns would have shown that ovr commerce vas not in quite so bad a state as 
had been represented by the notfe lord The noble lord had alluded to what 
took place during the last session of parliament ; and certainly the noble lord 
then recommended that the taxes upon raw materials should be repealed, or at 
least diminished and modified. But at that time the object of parliament was 
to equalise the revenve with the expenditure ; and simultaneously with the 
general consideration of the finances of the country it was proposed to reduce 
the duties upon many articles of import by a new tariff. The adoption of the 
mensures recommended by the noble lord would have led toa diminution of 
revenue to the amount of 800,000/ , in addition to the diminution of 1,200,000/. 
which was effected by the tariff. He thought it advisable, before they adopted 
such measures as were recommended by the noble lord, to ascertain the in 
come and expenditure of the country ; and if it was then thought fit, in another 
place, to propose the reduction of these or any other taxes he was sure their 
lordships would be happy to concur in such a proposition. He must, however, 
entreat them not to encourage the idea of any reduction of duties 
articles, until they obtained information as to the general! state of the income 
and expenditure of the country. He confessed that he did not think that, with 
respect to the articles to which the nob’e lord had referred—especia! 
coiton—any diminution of duty was requisite. He was aware of the truth of 
what the noble lord had stated, as to the operation of the duty in the different 
stages of the manufacture of this article, but he begged to assure their lord- | 
ships that, during the period for which the present duty had existed upon cot 
ton, there had been a gradual and extensive increase in our trade in that article. | 
In 1833 the declared value of our trade in cotton, twist, and varn, was | 
13,000,000/., while for the succeeding nine years the average was 16,207,3771. | 


upon such 


y as to 





must again express to your lordships the deep sense | enter.ain of the honour 
of that approbation which you have been pleased to express, and which is the 
highest reward that I could possibly ceceive forthe humble effort which I have 
made in what I consider to be a good cause, [hear, hear. ] 

On the motion of the Duke of Wellington, the noble lord’s remarks were 
ordered to be minuted in the journals. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

Downing-street, April 5, 1843.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Major-General Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., K G. C. B., to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the colony of Hong-Kong. 

War-Office, April 7.—I1st Life Guards—Ens. and Lieut. William George 
Ear! of Munster, from the Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. 
by p. v. Lord Templemore, who retires; H. W. Boulton, Gent., to be Cornet 
and Sub-Lieut. by p. v. Sitwell, who retires, April 8. 7th Dragoon Guards— 
A. P. Gore, Gent., to be Cornet by p. v. Butler, promoted, 2d Dragoons— 
Capt. St. V. W. Ricketts to be Maj. by p. v. Hobart, who retires ; Lieut. Lord 
W. F. A. M. Hill to be Capt. by p. v. Ricketts; Cornet W. C. Grant to be 
Lieut. by p. v. Lord W. Hill; H.S. Scobell, Gent., to be Cornet by p. v. 
Grant. 8th Light Dragoons—Lieut. Gen. Sir J. Browne to be Col. v. Lieut. 
Gen. P. Philpot, deceased, April 4. Scotch Fusilier Guards—The Hon. E. 
K. W. Coke to be Ens. and Lieut. by p. v. the Earl of Munster, appointed to 
the Ist Reg. of Life Guards. 5th Foot—Lieut. Gen. Sir J. Nicolls, K. C. B., 
from 38th Foot, to be Col. v. Gen. the Hon. Sir C. Colville, G. C. B., dec., 
7th—Lieut. G. C. Urmston, from 3d West India Reg., to be Lieut vy. 
Bertles, who exchanges. 10th—Capt. G. B. Sutherland, from h.-p. Unatt., to 
be Capt. v. H. C. Powell, who exchanges. 22d—Quarterm. J. E. Langford, 
from 57th Foot, to be Paym. v. Kennedy, appointed to44th Foot. 26th—Ens 
J, Cunningham, from 32d Foot, to be Lieut. by p, v. De Quinsey, whose pro- 
motion has been cancelled. 30th—W. R. Gray, Gent., to be Ens. without p., 
v. De Certeret, deceased. 32d—Lieutenant J. Cunningham, from 26th Foot, 
to be Lieutenant, v. Griffin, appointed Paymaster 97th Foot; H. J. Davies, 
Gent., to be Ens. without p.,v. Cunningham, promoted in 26th Foot. 
30th : Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. H. Arbuthnot to be Col., v. Sir J. Nicolls, ap- 
pointed to the Sth Foot. 44th: Paymaster J. M. Kennedy, from 22d Foot, to 
be Paym., v. Bourke, dec. 50th: Capt. G. F. Long, from 54th Foot, to be 
Capt., v. Long, who exchanges. 56th: Lieut. M. G. Francklin, from h.-p. 73 
Foot, to be Lieut., v. Nicholls, promoted ; Ens. R. Anderson to be Lieut. by 
v. Francklin, who retires ; G. S. Hanson, Gent., to be Ens. by p. 57th: Lieut 
J. Potter, from Rl. Canadian Rifle Reg., to be Quartermaster, v. Langford, 
appointed Paymaster 22d foot. Sist: H. Austen, Gent., to be Ensign without 
p., v. Siborn, whose appointment has been cancelled. Rifle Brigade: Lieut: 
R. Reynard to be Capt. by p., v. Carr, who retires ; Second Lieut. H. M. 
Hammond to be First Lieut. by p, v. Reynard. Lord A.F.C.W Vane to be 
Sec. Lieut. by p. v. Hammond. 3d West India Regiment: Lieut. H. B. Ber- 
tles, from 7th Foot, to be Lieut., v. Urmston, who excanges. St. Helena Keg. : 
Staff-Surg. of Second Class J. W. Moore to be Surg., v. M. Fogarty, who re- 
tires upon half.-p. Unattached: Lieut. D. Mhaden, from Ceylon Rifle Reg., 
tobe Capt. without p. Brevet: Capt. G. B. Sutherland, 10th Foot, to be 
Major in the Army. 

Office of Ordnance, April 5.—Ordnance Medical Department.—Surgeons to 
be Senior Surgeons: T. M. Fogo, M.D; J. Stewart; J. W. Haloghan, M.D; 
J. Verling, M.D; and A. Ogilvie, M.D. To be Surgeon: Assist.-Surgeon, 
Charles Dempsey. Ist or Queen’s Own Reg. of Oxfordshire Yeomanry 


Considering that it was necessary to maintain duties upon certain articles, he | Cavalry : Corner B. J. Whippy to be Lieut., v. Lord Clonbrock, prom. 


thought it must be obvious that the trade in this aricle was not affected by the 
taxation imposed upon it. There was one fallacy, however, in the whole ar- 
gument of the noble lord with respect to wool. He had omitted to state that 
the importation of colonial wool was subject to no duty, and that colonial wool 
formed a very large proportion of the fine woo! introduced into this country 
With regard to the motion itself, as he did think the statement of the noble 
Jord had given an exactly fair view of the state of the wool trade, and being 
desirous that all the information should be before the house, he would agree to 
the production of the papers, but he would move for them in this form :—** An 
account showing the amount of cotton and wool imported, and the amount 
taken out for home consumption, during the last 10 years, and the amount of 
duty paid, distinguishing foreign from colonial wool, and also that which paid 
the duty of Id from that which paid the duty of 4d.” 

Lord ASHBURTON observed, that since the last war the attention of par- 
liament had constantly been called to the subject of the tax on cotton and wool 
He had himself always looked with suspicion at the tax on the raw material, 
and be thought it was at all times necessary to watch most cautiously and care- 
fully that it did not press unfairly on the manufacturing interest of the country 
In principle all such taxes were to be deprecated, and he believed they had only 
been allowed to continue, especially the tax on raw cotton, because the manu 
facture of the article had continued, year after year, to increase. The con- 
sumption of raw cotton was now nearly double what it was at the close of the 
war; and even the consumption of 1842, as compared with 1841, presented 
an increase. The consumption of 1841 was 440,000,000 |b., while that of 1842 
was 477,000,000 lb. In fact, although there had been an occasional fluctua- 
tion, there had been the increase he had stated, since the war. When the 
noble lord himself was Chancellor of the Exchequer the consumption fell from, 
in 1833, 430,000,000 Ib, to in 1839 350,000,000 lb. It was not fair to take 
the decreased consumption of any one year as a ground for altering the duty, 
or the noble lord ought to have reduced it in the latter year. The noble lord 


But the declared value was not the official value. ‘The declared value might 
fall off considerably without any corresponding decrease in the official value ; 
because the official value had reference to the quantity, the value being fixed 
and settled, while the declared value denoted the actual value of the thing in 
the market as declared by the exporting merchant. It was well known that 
there had been a great decline in the value of all articles of manufacture, more 
especiall s cotton—although a greater amount of cotton had been worked up, 
and therefore a greater number of manufacturers employed. It was therefore 
obviously not jast to connect the distress of the people with the falling off in 
the declared value. The noble lord had also observed that the tax bore hea- 


vily in proportion to the less amount of labour bestowed in the manufacture of | 


the artic’e. The tax, therefore, would bear more heavily on yarn than on 
manufactured goods. The export of yarn had increased in January, 1843, to 
7,700,000 from 7,200,000, which it was the previous January 
additional half million precisely where the tax was most severely felt. 
House of Lords, April 1. 
LORD ASHBURTON’S THANKS 
TREATY OF WASHINGTON 

Lord ASHBURTON then rose, and seemed nearly overcome by his feelings 
After a short pause, his lordship spoke as follows :—My lords, I hope your 
lordships will permit me to take this, the earliest opportunity which has been 
afforded to me, of making my acknowledgments to your lordships for the reso- 
lution which, by the minutes and proceedings of your lordships’ house, I observe 
your lordships passed on Friday last. ‘This resolution is most highly gratifying 
to myeelf personally, and it has been rendered of stil! greater value by the high 
opinion by which it was accompanied. | allude to the high opinion expressed 
by many of your lordships as to that treaty during the course of the discussion 
I cannot but 0 weer my satisfaction at your lordships’ resolution, because I 
consider it calculated to promote that good understanding between the United 
States and this country, which it is alike the doty and interest of both countries 
to maintain. Expressions so ful! of wisdom and sound policy. delivered by such 
a body as the peers of this kingdom, cannot fail to have a great effect in produ- 
cing that consummation which is so much desired by your erdships, 

y sense of the great importance of effecting a settlement of those unfor- 
tunate differences which had gradually grown up between the two countries 
was my great inducement to undertake the task (hear,) imposed upon me with- 
out perhaps my sufficiently testing my own capabilities for discharging it. I 
have, however, the good fortune, in the performance of those duties, of meet- 





| 
had founded his statements on the decrease according to the declared value 
| 


Here was an | 


Office of Ordnance, April 10.—Royal Regiment of Artillery —Captain and 
Brevet Major Thomas Grantham to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice Henry Blachley, 
retired on full-pay. Second Capt. Thomas Congreve Robe to Captain, vice 
Grantham. First Lieut. Charles Cheetham to be Second Captain, vice Robe. 
Second Lieut. Josph Clark Childs to be First Lieut., vice Cheetham. Capt. 
Capt. and Brevet Maj. Francis Haultain to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice Molesworth, 
retired on full pay. Second Capt. John Dyson to be Captain, vice Haultain.— 
First Lieut. Gilbert John Lane Buchanan to be Second Captain, vice Dyson. 
Second Lieut. George Vanderhayden Johnson to be First Lieut., vice Buchan- 
an. Second Capt. George Mark Glasgow to be Captain, vice Raynes, retired 
on full pay. First Lieut. William Staines Payne to be Second Captain, vice 
Glasgow. Second Lieut. Adolphus Frederick Connell to be First Lieut., vice 
Payne. Second Capt. William Wallace D’Arley to be Capt., vice Hugh Mor- 
gan, retired on full pay. First Lieut. Walter Raleigh Gilbert to be Second 
Capt., vice D'Arley. Second Lieut. Pierce Samuel Parson to be First Lieut., 
vice Gilbert. Second Capt. Edmund Neal Wilford to be Capt., vice Griffiths, 
retired on full pay. First Lieut. Alexander Frederick William Papillon to be 
Second Capt., vice Wilford. Second Lieut. Robert Barlow M’Crea to be First 
Lieut., vice Papillon. Second Capt. John Tylden to be Capt, vice Holcombe, 
retired on full pay. First Lieut. Henry Aylmer to be Second Capt., vice Tyl. 
den. Second Lieut. John Lindredge Elgee to be First Lieut , vice Aylmer. 

Foreign Office, April 11.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Adolphus 
Tumer, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General in 
the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay. The Queen has also been pleased to 
appoint Niven Kerr, Esq., to be her Majesty's Consul in the Island of Cyprus 
The Queen has also been pleased to appoint Thomas Pennington, Esq., to be 
her Majesty's Consul in the Island of Corsica. ' 

War Office, April 14.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Col. James 
Priaulx to be her Majesty’s Aid-de.Camp for the service of her Militia in 
Guernsey, v. John Guille, Esq., who hes been appointed Bailiff of Guernsey 
6th Regt. of Drag.: Serj.-Maj. S. Marshall to be quartermaster, v. F 
M‘Dowell, who retires upon half-pay. 13th Reg. of Light Drag.: Cornet W. 
F. J. G. Whitehead, from the 14th Light Drag., to be cornet, v. Greenham, 
who exchanges. I4th Regt. of Light Drag. : Cornet W. Greenham, from 
the 18th Light Drag., to be cornet, v. Whitehead, who exchanges. 17th Regt. 
| of Light Drag.: Lieut. E. C. Scobell to be captain, by purchase, v. Black- 
| wood, who retires; Cornet A Crawshaw to be lieutenant, by purchase, v 
Scobell. Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards: Assist.-Surg. E. Greatrex to be 

assist.-surg., v. F. Gilder, who retires upon half-pay. Scots Fusilier Guards : 
Lieut. and Capt. W. F. Elrington to be captain and lieutenant-colonel, by 
purchase, v. Snell, who retires; Ens. and Lieut. C. A. F. Berkeley to be lieu- 
| tenant and captain, v. Elrington; Sec. Lieut. the Hon. J. S. Jocelyn, from 
| the Rifle Brigade, to be ensign and lieutenant, by purchase, v. Berkeley. 6th 
| Regt. of Foot: Lieut. H. A. Sullivan to be captain, by purchase, v. Lumley, 
who retires; Ens. R. Pee! to be lieutenant, by purchase, v. Sullivan; W. E 
Robertson, Gent., to be ensign, by purchase, v. Peel. 11th Foot: Ens. W 
Dashwood to be lieutenant, by purchase, vice Clerk, who retires; Gent. Cadet 
F. D. Bewes, from the Royal Military College, to be ensign, by purchase, v 
| Dashwood, 
purchase, v. Westmore, who retires upon full pay ; Capt. F.R. Blake to be 
| major, v. Whannell; Lieut. G. Erskine to be captain, vice Blake 
| 38th Foot : Capt. Ralph Cheney, from half-pay unattached, to be capt., v. 
Wm. Gamvel Edwards, who exchanges ; Lieut. Daniel O'Connell to be capt 
by purchase, v. Cheney, who retires; Ens. Robert Scott to be lieut. by pur- 
; chase, v. O'Conuel! ; Ens. Henry@Philips Onslow, from the 90th Foot, to be 
} ens. v. Scott. 40th Foot: Ens. Richard Dawson to be lieut. without pur- 
| chase, v. Adamson, promoted to the 2list Foot. 52d Foot: Lieut. Thomas 
Mayor Carvick, from the 78th Foot, to be lieut. v. Purvis, who exchanges 
59th Foot: Ens. Joseph de Montmorency to be lieut. by purchase, v. Nugent, 
| who retires ; Gent. Cadet Charles Kendal Bushe, from the Royal Military 
College, to be ens. by purchase, v. De Montmorency. 69th Foot : Capt. Char- 
| les Callaghan M‘Carthy, from half-pay unattached, to becapt. v. Wm. Broome 
Farrant, who exchanges, receiving the difference ; Lieut. Duval Knox O'Reilly 
to be capt. by purchase, vy. M‘Carthy, who retires ; Ens. Thomas Cochrane In- 
glis to be lieut. by purchase, v. O'Reilly ; Harry Lee Carter, gent., to be ens. 
by purchase, v. Inglis. 72d Foot: Lieut.-Cel. Lord Arthur Lennox, from 
half-pay unattached, to be lieut.-col. v. Brevet Col. Charles George James Ar- 
buthnot, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 78th Foot : Lieut. Robert 





Brownrigg Arthur Purvis, from the 52d Foot, to lieutenant, v. Carvick, who 
79h Foot: Lieut, Haskett Smith to be capt. by purchase, y. 


exchanges. 





33d Foot : Maj. G. Whannell to be lieutenant-colonel, without | 


a 


Smyth, who retires ; Ens. James Robertson to be lieut. by pu : 
Henry Wotton Campbell, geut., to be ens. by Sibdhaos. Roberta “ay 
Foot : Lieut. John Spence to be capt. without purcnase, vy. Hewson. who 4 
tires upon full pay; Ens. Thomas Dopping Buchanan D'Arcy to ‘be lieut 
without purchase. v. Spence ; Dunbar Douglas Muter, gent., to be ens. with. 
out purchase, v. D'Arcy. 90th Foot : Rodes Wyvill, gent., to be ens 
chase, v. Onslow. appointed to the 38th Foot. 
Brevet.—Capt. Chas. Callaghan M‘Carthy, of the 69th Foot, to be Me rin 
the Army. . Fl 
Office of Ordnance, April 12.—RI. Regt. of Artillery : Capt. and Brevet 
| Major John Gordon to be lieut.-col. v. Edwin Crottenden, retired on full ay; 
} Second Capt. Wm. Henry Pickering to be capt. v. Gordon ; First Lieut Geo 
| Charles Rawdon Levinge to be second capt. v. Pickering ; second lieut. John 
Desborough to be first heut. v. Levinge ; - 
Admiralty, April 12.—Corps of Ri. Marines : First Lieut. John Miller to be 
capt. v. George Spurin, deceased ; Second Lieut. Wm. Alfred Garner Wright 
to be first lieut. v. Miller, promoted. ' 
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INDIA.—OFFICIAL. 

THE VICTORY OVER THE AMEERS. 
_(Notifcation.)—Bombay Castle, Feb. 27.—1. The Hon. the Governor in 
Council has the highest gratification in announcing for general information 
| that Major James Outram, Commissioner in Scinde, has this day arrived in 
Bombay, with despatches from Major-General Sir Charles Napier, K.C B ; 
commanding the forces in Scinde and Beloochistan, dated Hyderabad, the 20:h 
lust., anuouncing a most compiete and signal victory, which was gained on the 
17th inst. by the European and Native Troops under the command of that dis- 
tinguished and gallant officer over the combined armies of the Ameers of | p- 
per and Lower Scinde. 

2 On the morning of the 15th inst. a body of 8,000 men, with six gens, un- 
| der the command of Meer Shaded Khan, one of the principal Ameers, his cou- 
sin Mahomed Khan, and many of the principal chiefs, took Up 4 position on 
three sides of the British Residency at Hyderabad, and attempted to force an 
en\rance into the inclosure, which was surrounded by a wall of from four to 
five feet in height, and defended by Major Outram’s escort, composed of 100 
men, the Light Company of her Majesty’s 22d Regt., under the command of 
Captain Conway, of that regiment, assisted by other officers. After keeping 
the enemy at bay for nearly four hours, and after almost the whole of their am 
munition was expended, Major Outram and his brave associates effected their 
retreat in the best possible order to the iron steamers, Planct and Satellite, 
and ultunately formeda Junction with Major-General Sir Charles Napier, at 
Hala. 

3. The loss sustained in this heroic defence reflects much honour on the 
defenders, and is stated to amount on the side of the enemy to 90 killed and 
many wounded. 

4. On the following day, the 16th instant, Major-General Sir C. Napier 
marched to Mutharee, and on his arrival there ascertained that the Ameers 
were in position at Meeanee, distant about ten miles, to the number of 22,000 
men. Being aware that any delay for reinforcements would both strengthen 
the confidence of the enemy and add to their numbers, although his own force 
Was not one seventh part of the enemy, Sir C. Napier resolved upon making 
an immediate attack, and accordingly marched towards Meeanee at four 
o’clock in the morning, the 17th. At eight o’clock, a.m, the advanced guard 
of Major-General! Sir Charles Napier’s force discovered the enemy’s camp, and 
at nine o’cleck the British troops formed in order of battle, being composed of 
about 2,800 men, of all arms, and 12 pieces of artillery. The enemy opened 
a most determined and destructive fire upon the British troops, and during the 
action which ensued, with the most undaunted bravery, repeatedly rushed 
upon them, sword in hand. After a most resolute and desperate contest, 
which lasted for upwards of three hours, the enemy was completely defeated 
and put to flight, with the estimated loss of about 4,000 men, 1,000 of whom 
were left dead on the field, together with the whole of their artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and standards, a considerable quantity of stores, and some treasure 

5. The following day, Meer Roostom Khan, Meer Nusseer Khan, aud Meer 
Wullee Mahomed of Khyrpore, Meer Shadad Khan, and Meer Hoosein Khan 
of Hyderabad, came into the camp of Maj. Gen. Sir C. Napier, and uncondi- 
tiovally gave themselves up as prisoners of war, and the British colours were 
hoisted over the city of Hyderabad on the 20th inst. 

6. It belongs to the Right Hon. the Governor General of Iadia to eulogise 
in suitable terms the gallantry and devotion displayed by the British troops 
engaged on this occasion; but the Hon. the Governor in Council cannot now 
refrain from stating, that Maj. Gen. Sir C. Napier speaks in the highest terms 
of the heroism and distinguished bravery which were evinced by the troops of 
all arms, and which enabled that gallant officer, after a most desperate and 
hard-fought battle, to edd to his former high character and renown by the 
achievement of one of the most decisive victories recorded in the history of 
India. ‘ 

The Hon. the Governor in Council deeply laments to state that considerable 
loss has attended this brilliant victory. In particular, he has to deplore the 
following gallant officers, who, after having conspicuously distinguished them- 
selves, nobly died on the field of battle :— 

Maj. H. C. Teasdale, commanding 25th Bombay N. I.; Capt. W. W. Tew, 
H. M.’s 22d Reg. ; Brey. Capt. and Adjt. Cookson, 9th Bengal Light Cavalry; 
Capt. and Brev. Maj. W. H. Jackson, 12th Bombay N. I.; Lieut. and Brev. 
Capt. R. N. Meade, 12th Bombay N. 1.; and Lieut. E. Wood, 12th Bom- 
bay N. I. 

Major General Sir Charles Napier, K. C. B, in particular notices the gallant 
| conduct of the under-mentioned officers :— 

Maj. James Outram, Commissioner in Scinde ; Lieut. Col. W. Fattle, Maj. 
| P. F. Story, and Capt. A. Tucker, 9th Bengal Light Cavalry ; Lieut. Col. J. 

L. Pennefather, Maj. J. H. Poole, Capt. T. S. Conway, Lieut. W. M. G. 

M‘Murdo, and Lieut. F. P. Harding, H. M.’s 22d Reg.; Maj. M‘Pherson, 
| Aide-de-Camp ; Maj. A. T. Reid, commanding the 12th Bombay N.I,; Lieut. 

R. Fitzgerald, do. ; and Adjt. Scinde, Irregular Horse ; Maj. W. Wyllie, 2ist 
| Bombay N. I., Adjt. Gen. Scinde and Beloochistan ; Lieut. R. Phayre, 25th 
| Bombay N. I. ; Capt. J. Jackson, do., do. ; Lieut. H. J. Pelly, A. D. C., 8th 
Bombay N.I.; Capt. J. Jacob, Bombay Artillery, commanding Scinde Irregu- 
lar Horse ; Maj. C. Waddington, Bombay Engineers; Maj. J. Lloyd, Capt. 
W. T. Whitlie, and Capt. G. Hutt, Bombay Artillery ; Captain Henderson, 
Madras do. ; Lieut. Boilieau, Madras Sappers and Miners ; Lieut. Outlaw, do. 
do. ; Lieut. Brennan; Capt. Tait, Poonah Irregular Horse 

The Hon. the Governor in Council directs that a royal salute be fired this 
day from the garrison of Bombay, in honour of this victory, and that a similar 
salute be fired at all the principal military stations under this Presidency, on 
the receipt of this order. 

Annexed are the returns of the killed and wonnded during this action, as 
furnished to this Government by Maj.-Gen. Sir C. Napier. 

By order of the Governor in Council, 

J. P. Wittovensy, Sec. to Government. 

Grand total of casualties, 256. Horses, 





Total killed, 62; wounded, 194. 
33 killed, and 52 wounded. 

Names of Officers killed and wounded.—9th light Cavalry—Lieut. Brev.-Capt. 
| and Adjt. Cookson, killed ; Capt. A. Tucker, Lieut. and Brev.-Capt. S. Smith, 
Lieut. H. G. C. Plowden, and Ens. J. H. Firth, wounded. H. M.'s 22d Reg. 
—Capt. W. W. Tew, killed; Lieut. Col. J. L. Pennefather, Capt. Conway, 
Lieut. F. P. Harding, Ens. R. Pennefather, and Ens. B. Bowden, wounded. 
12th N. 1.—Capt. and Brev.-Maj. Jackson, Lieut. and Brev.-Capt. Meade, and 
Lient. Wood, killed; Ens. Holbrough, wounded. 25th N. 1.—Ma). Teasdale, 
killed; Lieut. and Quartermaster Phayre, and Lieut. Bourdillon, wounded. 
| Staff—Major Wyllie, Assistant Adjujant General S. and B, wounded ; one 
| horse killed under Lieut. MacMurdo, Assist. Quartermaster General. 
| (Signed) C. Napier, Major-General. 





The following is from the London Times :— 
Despatches in anticipation of the Indian mail to the Ist of March had ar- 
| rived. They bring most important intelligence from Scinde. 
It appears that the Ameers of Hyderabad, while making arrangements to 
collect a large army, continued to play “fast and loose” with Major Outram, 
| whom the Indian government had iu December sent to them in order to make 
terms. It must be recollected that those Ameers, who were long regarded as 
tributaries of the Affghan empire, had within some years enjoyed a sort of in- 
dependence of all subjection. Their principles were those ef Eastern despots, 
whe govern the country for their own special advantage. — Industry and civili- 
zation were at a stand there, while the most fertile districts along the Indes 
were turned into wastes or jungle deserts for the preservation of those wild 
animals whom those Ameers amused themselves occaslonally in bunting and 
destroying. ee 
The British government having introduced civilization into a portion of 
Scinde, and having taken possession of the Indus, the navigation of which be- 
came a matter of general benefit, a demand was made on the Ameers to give 
up, for the use of that navigation, certain strips of land lying along the river. 
The temporized until at length their troops were collected, when on the 14th 
of February they sent word to Major Outram to retire from their city. Major 
O., who did not suppose they would proceed to extremities, delayed. On the 
15th, the residency of the British Political Agent or Minister, was attacked ; 
it was gallantly defended by 500 men for several hours ; but at length their 
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ammunition having been expended, the British soldiers retired, with a smr!l 
Joss, to the steamers, and proceeded to join Sir Charles Napier, then at the head 
of about 2,700 men, at a distance of 20 miles from the capital of the Ameers 
The latter hastened, at the head of 2,000 men, to attack the British foree 
On the 17th a battle took place, which can only be compared to the celebra- 
ted one et Passey, in which, after a severe struggie of three hours, the Ameers 
were totally routed and their troops dispersed. The loss of the British troops 
was considerable. The Ameers, on the following day surrende red themselves 
prisoners of war, and Hyderahad was occupied by the conquerors. The follow- 
ing is a portion of the official account :— 
Sir C. Napier marched to Muthare, and on his arrival there, ascertained that 
the Ameers were in position at Meeanee, distant about ten miles, to the 
number of 25,000 men. Being aware that any delay for re nforcement wovid 
utrengthen the confidence of the enemy and add to their nun.bers, although his 
own force was not one-seventh part of the enemy, Sir C. N. resolved upon an 
mmediate attack, and marched towards Meeanee, at 4 o'clock, A. M., the ad- 
vanced guard of Sir C. Napier’s force divided the enemy's camp, and at nine 
o'clock the British troops formed in order of battle, being composed of about 
2.800 men, of all arms, a@d 12 pieces of artillery. The enemy opened a de- 
termined and destructive fire upon the British troops, and during the action, 
which ensued, with the most undaunted bravery, repeatedly rashed upor them 
sword in hand. After » most desperate contest, which lasted for upwards of 
three hours, the enemy was completely defeated and put to flight, with the es- 
timated loss of about 5,000 men, 1000 of whom were left dead on the field, to 
gether with the whele of{their artillery, ammunition and standards, a consider- 
able quantity of stores and some treasure. The British colours were hoisted 
over the city of Hyderabad on the 20th inst. 

The following gallant officers, after having conspicuously dis inguished them- 
selves, died on the field of battle :-——Major H. C. Teasdale, Capt. W. W. Tew, 
Brevet Captain and Adjutant Cookso», Captain and Brevet Major W. H. Jack- 
son, Lieutenant and Brevet Captain R. N. Meade, and Lieut, E. Wood. 

The capture of this most important position is of immense value ; the valua- 
ble and fertile districts aloug the Indus, can now be restored to industry and 
the arts of peace, and millions, as of oid, will soon live in happiness 19 thos 
plains where those despots have, during a century, scattered m'sery and deso- 
lation. Ii appears that the plan of an attack, in order to exterminate all tt 
British in Scinde, was not coufined to H yderabad—it extended itself througho 
the territories of the Ameers; but their utmost efforts have been baffled, and 
they are now prisoners 

The intelligence from Affghanistan is, that anarchy continves to preva 
there. Akhbar Khan ts said to be master of Cabul, and his father Dost Mahomed 
is proceeding from Lahore towards Peshawur, as if to join him Akbbar Khan 
has threatened to invade the province of Peshawur, and to take it from the 


good treatment of old Dost Mahomed by the latter may prevent 











Sikhs, but the 
that Invasion 

Lord Ellenborougi:, who had arrived at Delhi on the Sth February, was pre- 
paring to go to Agra, where his residence was considered necessary, not on\y 
on account of the death of Sciandia, the powerful chief of Gwalior, at the age 
of 27 years, to whom an adopted heir has been named, but also in order to « 
tribute, by various means, to put an end to the disturbances in the Jundelkt 
districts. Among the reports was one that the Brahmins at Somnauth had c« 
clined to receive the much-talked of gates, which they regarded as polluted by 
their application to a Mahommedan’s tomb, and that those celebrated troplue 
were to be sent to another destination. 





Summary. 


Among the novelties of the day may be mentioned the speedy departure of 
Mr. O'Connell's oldest son for the United States, accompanied by Mr. Thomas | 


Steele, to organize an agitaton there for the more speedy repeal of the union 


There is some prospect that the Nonintrusionists will be in a minority at the | 


next meeting of the Genera! Assembly of the Church of Scotland. A recent 
decision of the Court of Sessions against the competency of ministers of guoad 
sacra parishes, (parishes separated by the Church, from large parishes-—a sort 
of district to chapel-of-ease,) to act in the affairs of the Ciourch, has had a con- 
siderable effect. Many Presbyteries have obeyed the decision, and exclud 
the guoad sacra ministers from the election of their re presentatives in the As- 
sembly ; and in others defections from the Nonintrusionists ranks have been nu- 
merous 

rial Steamship —The wings of Mr. Henson’s -Erial machine are, it is 
stated, now in the course of erection at Montpelier Gardens, Walworth 

Loss of the Solway Mail Steamer.—Another vessel belonging to the unfor- 
tunate Royal Mail Steam Packet Company has been lost—the Solway, which 
sailed from Southampton on the Ist instant, bound for the West Indies. She 
was wrecked on a reef off the island of Sisarga, about twenty miles to the wes 
of Corunna, having called at the latter place to receive and deliver mails. Tne 
melancholy accident occurred at midnight on the 7th, after she had been a week 
atsea. This is the third steamer which has been lost by the company ina few 
months. After having left Corunna about a couple of hours, all the passengers 
and most of the crew (with the exception of those on duty) being im their berths 
asleep and unconscious of their danger, the vessel suddenly struck on a rocky 
shoal, called the Baldayo, within a mile and a half from the coast ; and not- 
withstanding the utmost exertions were used by Captain Duncan, who was lost, 
the officers, and crew, the unfortunate vessel sunk within twenty minutes, in 13 
fathoms.— Passengers Lost.—Mr. and Mrs. Fitzjames and four children; Mr 
Haly; Mr. Montefiore ; Miss Beadon; Rev. Mr. Bascorn ; Mr. Le Main; Mr. 
Blake, R. E.; Mr. Burtchell, R. E.; Mr. Hunter; Mr. Nicolle ; Mr. Cart- 
wright. 





The Great Western.—This popular and highly successful vessel, which ar- 
rived here on the Ist, after a passage of fifteen and a half days, was intended to 
have sailed on the 1 5thjinstant, but on inspection, it was found that she had sus- 
tained some trifling injury during the home trip, which required correction.— 
There being no graving dock unoccupied at Liverpool large enovgh to accom- 
modate her, she was taken round to Milford, where the damage was repaired 
in three days. She is now in Liverpool, and will sail on the 29th for New York, 

Another Monomaniac has found the way to Buckingham Palace, from a dis- 
tance. A woman was discovered on the 13th crouched up under a tree, ina 
wood at Walton-upon-Thames, unable to speak a word of English. Taken be- 
fore the local magistrates, she proved to be a native of France. She says that 
she is the wife of a mechanic ; and she gives two reasons for coming to Eng- 
land——to see two brothers, whom she imagins to hold responsible situations in 
Buckingham Palace; and to claim the throne of England, which is her's by 
right. She also calls herself Queen Isabella the Second of Spain. On the eve- 
ning of the 14th she was brought to Buckingham Palace, to see if her story had 
any shadow of foundation, which, of course, it had not 

The number of royal infants is still but two. The Queen takes daily exer- 
cise in the open air with Prince Albert. Her accouchment is looked for daily. 

Lancashire.—Trade is still steadily improving at Bolton, and the weavers are 
somewhat better rernunerated for their labour than they have been for a consi- 
derable time past.— Nottingham.—The silk glove branch still keeps improving, 
and we have heard of a few shops being extremely brisk ; but this is by no means 
general —Boiton.—Every week continues to add increasing brightness to the 
trade of this town.— Leeds.—The demand for the last few weeks has very con- 
siderably reduced the stocks of fine and middle qualities of goods in the Cloth 
halls. 

The Northern Star recommends “ that the Chartists throughout the length 
and breath of the land should suffer their beards to grow, and that each of them 
should wear his moustaches !"—Another extensive failure had occurred in the 
West-end bill discount circles in London—that of Mr. Gibbs, late partner in 
the celebrated house of Haywood & Gibbs. ‘The liabilities are stated at 
£200,000.—Ireland appears to be in a state of feverish excitement on ac- 
count of the continved, and in some cases successful resistance to the 
poor-rates. In Waterford county *the resistance was so formidable that the 
10th Hussars at Clonmel were ordered out, and in proceeding tu Waterford 


, | 
were hissed at, and in one instance pelted with stones.—Real Estate in 


Manchester, (Eng.) has depreciated nearly fifty per cent within the year past. 
—Great excitement has been created near Roscommon by an attempt to ab- 
duct, and carry of the daughter of a wealthy gentleman. The poor girl was 
compelled to walk severa! miles almost in a state of nudity ; but the police 
made so hot a pursuit that the villains abandoned their charge in order to make 
their escape —The celebrated Greek chief Ualoctroni, famous for the dis- 
tinguished part he took in the revolution, died recently at Athens of an attack 
of apoplezy.—Accounts from jAlgiers, in the French papers, lead us to be 
! eve that Abd-el-Kadir is stil] secure in his mountain and desert fasinesses— 
‘unconquered and unconquerable.”—Ensign McLaghlen of the 42d British 
Regiment, stationed at Malta, had been tried before a civil court, and sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisoment for insulting the Host during a Catholic 
procession.—A young man named John Ellis had been remanded at Rochester 
for using threats against the Queen and Sir Robert Peel, in a public bar-room. 
—During the steeple-chase at Swindon a few days since, the celebrated horse 
Dragsman dropped down dead —In England, Ireland, and Scotland, the wheat 
is looking remarkably well, with every prospect of an abundant harvest. 

A volcano of a novel kind has broken out in the neighbourhood of Keings- 
hatte, in Silesia. For twenty years a slow fire, which occasioned no alarm, 
has burnt in the coal-mines of that district ; but recently it has shot out im- 
mense volumes of flames, which threaten destruetion to the surrounding build- 


be Atvion. 


| ings, and to the forests of the country. A steam engine has been established 

| for the purpose of discharging water into the mines; bot this machine has 

| been m action at the last accounts 72 hoars, without producing the least ef- 
fect. 

Canova’s Magdalen, which formed part of the gallery of the late wealthy 
Spanish capitalist, M. Aguado, was sold by auction, at Paris, on Tnesday 
week, for the sum of 59,000 francs. The purchaser is said to be the Duke de 
Sarragtia, who it is said is about to remove the Magdalen to Italy. At the 
sale of the Marguis de Sommariva’s gallery, four years ago, M. Aguado 
had paid for it 66,000 francs 
| Miss Moorhouse, a young and highly accomplished lady, daughter of a re- 
| tired East India Merchant, residing near Romford, commitied suicide by drown 
) ing herself in a water cistern —The Catholic chapel at Killevin, near Clones, 
Ireland, was destroyed by fire recently , it is supposed to be the work of in 

cendiaries. The damage is estimated at 2000],—A large quantity of foreign 
| wheat has been released free of duty at Dublin, for the parpose of being man- 

wfactured into flour and biscuits for the use of the emigrant vessels now 
| taking in passengers for Notth America —A suspension bridge, surpassing any 
that has been seen, is to be constructed at Vienna, says a letter from that city, 
across the Danube; it will be 1,470 English feet in length, with only one 
pier in the river.—Accounts to the Iith of January, from the Cape of Good 
| Hope, notice the march of government troops beyond the Orange River, and 
| the expectation that the Boors would all disperse, after leading to an outlay of 
| £30,000. Abundant rain had fallen. 


Mrs. Wood, the Vocalist.—It is with sincere and heartfelt pleasure that we 





are able to announce that the wish expressed in our notice of this celebrated 


| lady’s removal to a convent at York has been fulfilled. We are authorized to 


| State that, on Tuesday evening last, she arrived at her husband's residence, at 

| Woolly Moor, the pain and anxiety of being absent from her husband and child 

| being greater than her religious enthusiasm 

| Frances —* The opening of the whole line of the Paris and Roven railroad 
to the public,” says the Presse, “ is positively fixed for May 3."—Viscount Du 
bouchage presented on the 3d inst. a petition to the Chamber of Peers, signed 
by several persons of Bruges, complaining that the Infante Don Carlos was de- 
‘ 


: ———— 
was opposed by Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
the respective leaders of the Tory, Whig, and Liberal sides of the House 
and Mr. B. consequently withdrew his motion. The Government, it is evi- 
dent, are disposed to give all due and proper facilities to emigration, by 
granting lands and selling them on easy terms; bet it is not intended to give 
any artificial stimulus to the movement. ‘The motion was couched as follows : 

* That an homble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she will 
take into her most gracious consideration the means by which extensive and 
systematic colon:zation may be most effectually rendered available for aug- 
menting the resources of her Majesty's empire, giving additional empioyment 
to capital and labour, both in the United Kingdom and in the Colonies, and 
thereby bettering the condition of her people.” 





Mr. Sharman Crawford's amendment was to this effect 

* That the resources derivable from the lands, manofacturers, and com- 
merce of the United Kinguom, if fally brought into action, and adequate to 
afford the meaus of giving employment and supplying food to the whole popn- 
lation; and that, therefore, before any measures be adopted for removing to 
foreign lands any portion of that population, it is the first duty of this house to 
take into consideration the measures necessary for the better appheation of 
these resources to the employment and support of the people.” 

The overlvnd mail from India has broaght important despatches relative to 
the operations of the troops on the Indus, under Major-General Napier. For 
some time past the Indian govercmeut have been anxious to open the trade of 
this immense river, draining as it does an immense extent of country from the 
Hindoo Koos tothe Indian Ocean. A great portion of ite banks and country 
adjacent is inhabited by Hindoos ; bat these having been conquered by the 
Mussulmans from the west, keep the natives in a state of slavish subjection, 
ruling the country and the people for their own ambition and selfish gratifica- 
tion. Hence all commerce has for ayes ceased, as nothing is known but the 
tyranny of the master and the submission of the slave. Hyderabad is the ca* 





ned as a state prisoner in that town, and praying that he might be set at |i- pital of this territory, and thither Major Outram was, some time since, sent, to 


berty to change his residence, or leave the country 
Passengers in the Hibernia.—For Halifax—Mrs. Clayton, child and nurse, 
Messrs, Jas. Peake, Macauley, N. Ritchie, Furlong, Wilson, Humphrey, Hutton, 
Purvis, Inches, Jas. Johnson, F. Ferguson, G. 5B. Symes, A G. Bridge, J 
Bridge, David Caunon, Frost, Bleck, Bament, Chas, Stewart and Jose ph Put- 
» 


}/ nam, 20. 





| For Boston—Covl. Halloway, Mrs. Halloway, and 5 children, governess, nurse 
and man servant, Mr. and Mrs. Murray, Miss Seney Finch, two Miss Condens, 
Mrs. Forsyth and daughter, Miss Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright, Mr. and 
Mrs Bennett, Lt. Col. L ade, Capt. Robinson and servant, Mr. Lumsden and 


servant, Capt. Broughton, Meesrs. Oliver, J. Oliver Colt. Shaw Whiteford, 


Jas. Gilnfore, Forsyth, W.Colgnham, J. Smith, Allen, Finch, Brocklesby, 
.| Thos. Curry, Whitehead, Alex. Brande, John Stewart, Thos. Waddle, Morgan, 
Chas. E. Levy, Charmard, Pouninger, N. Gould, MacKinner, Paterson, Glass, 


| John Larsie, Frye, J. H. Van Allen, (bearer of despatches,) Roebuck, McLi- 
| mo t, W. H. Haxall, Lee, Nimmo, Alexander Kay, Greenshield, Hindman, 
English, Gorton, D. Inontienal, Richardson, J. H. M. Bartlett, Oakey and Hil 
} ton, Lt. Pikon and servant, and 6 sappers, 79 

From Halifax to Boston—Donald Frazer, Miss Mary E. Coolidge, W. Kid- 
ston, Mr. Grattie, Mrs. Grattie, O. Childrea, Miss Hamon, Mrs. Cunnabell and 








| in 
| A BRITO-INDIAN LUCULLUS. 


Brigadier Arnold, of the army of the Indus, having been long suffering un- 


der a liver complaint, breathed his last at Cabul shortly after our arrival there 
This officer was distinguished for his qualities as a bon vivant, and having laid 
in a good store of necessaries for the campaign, was the only one almost who 
| fared well amidst the general privations. He kept an excellent table along 





| the route, and an invitation to it was regarded as among the lucky chances by | 


| which fortune signified her favour. (ieod living could not, however, protect 
| the general eg*iust disease, and he fell ill at Candahar of a malady which is 
ten said to be the result of it Hie was carried from Candahar to Cabul in a 


palankeen, and took no part whatever in the events which occurred betwee 
those places. His remains were interred in the Armenian burial ground out 
side the city, and his effects were publicly sol 1 by auction a few days afier 


| The general had left Bengal with about eighty camels laden with baggage and 


| necessaries, of which about twenty-five remained at the time of the sale. His 
) 


trunks were filled with quantities of plate, a goodly provision of snuff and 
cigars, aud such an immense stock of linen, that it ox up ed two days of 
the sale. His cooking apparatus was elaborate and ingenious, and we could not 


| help wondering at the uses to which the infinite varieties of small and curious 
| articles of which it was composed were devoted. The prices at which these 
effects were sold will appear incredible to the European reader; but it must 
be remembered that it was the scarcity, in fact the almost total impossibility of 
getting them, that enhanced their value. The cigars sold at the rate of about 
two shillings and sixpence each, the snuff at ten shillings an ounce; a few 
bottles of beer, a liquor of which no other officer in the army possessed a drop, 
at thirty shillings each; and some choice wines at from three to four pounds 
the bottle. The other things brought proportionate prices, the shirts fetching 
from thirty to forty shillings each. The amount realised at this sale must have 
been enormous.—Taylor’s Scenes and Adventures in Affghanistan 


— — 





In the Islaod of Trinidad, W.1., on 7th Aprii, at the residence of the Hon Wm. H 
Burnley, Elizabeth, relict of James Forquhar, Esq., of this city, in the *7th year of her 
age. 

On Thursday evening, May 4th, after a lingering illness, Mr. Henry Wreaks, of Shef- 
field, England, aged 42 years 

The rela‘ions and friends of the family are respectfully invited to attend his funeral 
from his late residence, 390 Fourth street, Albion place, on Saturday, the Oth inst , at 


PERE ALBION, 


41-2p.m 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1843. 





By the steamer Hibernia, at Boston, we have our rsgular files of London 
papers to the 18th ult 


Parliament had adjourned for the Easter recess, but had previously discussed 





several important topics. One of the most prominent was, that arising on 
Lord Brougham’s motion for a vote of thanks to Lord Ashburton for negoc.at- 
| ng the Treaty of Washington. in the course of his speech, the noble and 
| learned Lord, indulged in some severe animadversions on the proceedings of 
Gen. Cass, while filling the high post of American Minister to the French 
| Court. There can be no doubt that the General was mainly instrumental in 
| defeating the great treaty for maintaining the Right of Search on the coast of 
Africa, and in stirring up a good deal of jealous, and ill fecling between France 


|and England. How far he was censurable in so doing it is not our present 
object to enquire, it being sufficient for us to say, that his proceedings in that 





matter did not meet the entire approbation of his Government. As respects 


| the remarks of Lord Brougham, we must in candour say, that we lament their 
severity. When a peer of the realm rises to speak on a great national ques- 
| tion, we expect to see him grave, dignified, and reflective. Warmth and pas- 
| sior. rarely add dignity to the deliberations of the House of Lords. In the 
Commons, where the democracy of the country is so often in the ascendant, we 
| regard not a little heat in debate. It is emphatically the people's House, and 
the freedom of discussion there allowed, and always allowable, operates as a 
safety valve forthe passions of ardent politicians. Let the Commons, then, 
enjoy their privileges—let them on all occasions speak out—let them denounce 
| all who would infringe on the rights and liberties of the people—let them ar- 
| faign any public minister who forgets his daty—let them boldly approach the 
throne on al! just and proper occasions, and demand redress for any real griev- 
ance, and every truly British heart will throd in unison with them. But when 
we come to the assembled peers, to the great pillars of the State—those great 
enlightened, and dignified men—we look for order, decorum and grave counsel 
We wish then that Lord Brougham, whose great and splendid talents the 
world so justly admires, had been more forbearing. His ardent love of liberty 
and hatred of tyranny, are proverbial; and his lofty independence is no less 
conspicuous than his brillaint oratory and acquiremente—yet in the matter of 
Gen. Cass and the Quadruple treaty, we should have preferred a little less ve- 
hemence. 

The debate on Mr. Buller’s motion on the subject of Emigration was im- 
portant, and very animated. The speech of the Hon. Gentleman was most 
able; and it is admitted on all sides that he made out his case well, Still he 





| endeavour to bring the Ameers, or chief mon, over to the views of the Gov. 
ernor-General, Tor a while his negotiations were successful ; but any great im- 
| provements in the condition of the masses, especially in barbarous countries, 
can rarely take place without infringing upon the privileges of the rich, And 
so it proved in this case, for when the British steamers from Bombay began to 
ascend the river, and burthen boats were put in motion, fuel and tow-pathe 
became necessary, and to obtain these inroads were made upon the forests and 
| hunting grounds of these luxurious Ameers, when they laid duties on the 
| boats, end ultimately rebelled. This led to to the difficulty, and Major-Gone 
ral Napier was acc irdingly sent with a foree to reduce the refractory chiefs to 
obedience This he has effectually done, as our extracts will show ; but, as 
usual, a great outcry has been raised, both in India and at home, against thus 
interfering with the sports of the Nabobs. Party spirit is as rife in Todia as ia 
England. The late end the present Governors General have their re spective 
partizans, who laud the acte of one and condemn those of the other with all the 


zeal that may be d 


sued. Hence the Bombay Times, whose lucubrations 
have appeared in several papers, is horror-stricken at the enormity of cl inging 
the hunting grounds of the sich into the scenes of industry for the poor; in 
fact, had the Ameers sent the editor of that journal half.a-dozen concubines, 
and an ample supply of pipes and coffee, he could not have advocated their 
cause more warmly. The saints in England, of course, follow suit to the 
Bombay scribe, even without the assistance of the concubines, and a saintly 
hubbub has consequently ensued 

But this is of lithe moment; the power of these petty tyrante is now broken, 
and the people will once more regain their rights after centuries of oppression, 
Commerce will make its way into those remote regions, and Curopean civiliza- 
tion will spread ite benign influence through boundless tracts never we h ype to 
be extinguished. It may be said that a foreign nation bas no right to force 
civilization upon an unwilling government; and this is troe in the abstract, 


But when we eee a fair country inhabited by a peaceful and industrious piople 





| like the Hindoos, reudered the prey of brutal tyranny by mercilews conquerors, 
| we sympatize with them and gladly hail wny change for their deliverance It 
is by such means that most of the British conquests in India have been made 
| In this way has England acquired all her strength in that country, She appeared 
as the protector of the oppressed—she rendered persons and property seafe— 
rewarded industry, fostered commerce, and rendered the people happy In 
what other way could she govern with so much ease one hundred of millions o¢ 
humav beings with an army of only forty thousand Europeans ten thousand 
miles from home! 


Bell's Messenger of the 8th ult. contains the following remarks 
“The seat of the war is in the upper or northern regions of India; in the 
Scinde country, approaching very near to the source of the river Indus. These 
| regions, containing about one million of inhabitants, and comprehending both 
sides of the Indus for about five or six hundred miles from ite sources, are 
chiefly inhabited by Hindoos, but having been conquered by the Mahomedans 
some centuries ago, the government of the country has been ever since re- 
tained by these fierce Musselmen leaders, Accordingly, tuese chiefs, under 
the name of Ameers, have possessed the provinces amongst them; most of 
them being descendants of the early conquerors, and acknowledging one chief, 
who exarcises the supreme and paramount power at Hyderabad, the capital of 
Scinde. Now, as these princess and people possessed the whole country on 
both banks of the Indus, from nearly its sources to some hundred miles beyond 
Hyderabad, and os this country, down to the very banks of the river, is covered 
wih thick forests and jungles, it afforded occasional facilities to these turbulent 
princes themeelves, and at all times to the predatory bands, to attack our 
commercial and government vessels in their voyage up and down the river, 
and thus most vexatiously and mischieviously to annoy commerce and the 
public service 
“In order to cut off thie source of mischief, it was deemed necessary by 
Lord Ellenborough and his council to require the Ameers to make a surrender 
of the strips of land lying immediately along the river, in order that the future 
navigation of the river might be rendered secure for the Company's merchant- 
men and steamers. Mayor Outram, of whom such honourable mention is made 
in the dispatches, was sent to Hyderabad to make this demand: the Ameers, 
being resolved not to make this cession, contrived, say the dispatches, to tem- 
porise until they could collect their troops, and having effected*this purpose, 
on the 14th of February last, they issued their commands to Major Outram to 
retire from their city, and upon his delay, they attacked his residency on the 
following day. The residency was gallantly defended by Major Ovtram’s 
guard of one hundred men, for several hours, when he effected his retreat to 
the steamers, and proceeded to join Sir C. Napier, who, with a force of two 
thousand seven hundred men, was in full march upon Hyderabad. 
Such was the origin of the war. 
Mr. Wordsworth has been appointed Poet-Laureate ia the room of the la 
mented Dr. Southey. 








We have much gratification in observing that the trade of the country is be- 
ginning to assume a more animated aspect, and that the funds stood at about 
97. The Revenue is upon the whole rather improving, as will appear from the 
following statement :— 

Taking the four principal items under the head of ordinary taxation, viz., the 
Custome, the Excise, the Stamps, and Post-office, we find that their compara- 
tive amount in the corresponding quarters of the years 1842 and 1843 is as fol- 
lows :— 


Quarter ending April 5, 1842. Quarter ending April 5, 1843 
Customs, £4,495,053 Castoms, £4,219,537 
Excise, 1,769,161 Excise, 1,767,373 
Stamps, 1,599,487 Stamps, 1,603,126 
Post-office, 142,000 Post-office, 144,000 


Therefore, under the bead of customs there is a decrease on the present 

uarter, as compared with that ending in last April to the extent of 276,5161. 

e comparative deficiency in the excise for the same period is only 1988). and 

in the stamps 63611; while the postoffice as usual, shows a sure but slow ad- 

vance, the excess of the ret for the present quarter over those of last April 
being exactly 20001. 

It will be seen therefore, that with reference to the usual sources of national 
income, the receipts for this quarter are inferior to those of last quarter ; but 
their deficiency —which by itself would not be sufficient to create any alarm— 
is more than com by the proceeds of the income tax, which bas in this 
quarter prod no less a sum than 1,896,2321., having retarned nearly 600,- 
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0001. previously. For whilst aggregste accounts of the two corresponding | jivich, who had penetrated into Franconia, and oceupied Bareuth with five | entertainment provided by this 


quarters, independently of the income tax, stand thus -— 


d A d April, 1943 | thousand men from Egra, in Bohemia, “ Aspern has destroyed the invincibility 
Quarter endir ril, 1842. Quarter ending April, 
ing Ap gp , 


| of Napoleon! Arm yourselves for the cause of | berty, of justice, of Austria, 


% 4 13,299 | to deliver Europe and the human race.”"—** You combat,” said Noditz, one of 


Total receipts. . , 8,530,147 Total receipts. 


thereby showing a deficiency in the present quarter to the amount of nearly 
90,0001., the important accession of the income-tax gives the eresent quarter 
an etcess over that of last year by no less than 1,745,945). 

But if acomparison between the corresponding quarters of the two years 
gives results so unobjectionable as these, it is equaily gratifying to compare 
the returns of this quarter with these of its immediate predecessor, as the fol- 
lowing statemerte of the four previously quoted items will demonstrate :-— 


Quarter ending Jan. 5, 1843. | Quarter ending April 5, 15 ‘3 at 
Customs. . ; . £4,214,089 | Customs _ £4,219,537 
Excuse . ; ‘ 3.022.008 | Excive ; 1,767,873 
Income Tax . " 257,212 | income Tax P 1,385,232 
Post Office ‘ ‘ 141,000 | Post Oifice os 144,000 


Here we have an increase in every department but that of the Excise ; in 
thet the falling off is very conspicuous, but it is not such as to occasion much | 
alerm. ’ gh 

With respect to the income-tax, it is perfectly evident that it will exceed the 
estimate made by Sir R. Peel, when be proposed the tax last spring, by seve- 
ral hundred thousand pounds. Sir . Peel, when he proposed the tax, took | 
the produce at 3,700,000! while, in answer to a estion of Lord Brougham, 
in the House of Lords, on Thorsday evening, the Duke of Wellington said that 


| 
the return for the vear was estimated at four million five hundred thousand 


pounds. Now, we believe this to bea very moderate estimate, as ihe duxe is 
known to employ a most exact Caution in answenng any q vestion, partic uniy 
those relating to finance. 
° ~<A 
BATTLE OF ASPERN. 
In another part of this day's impression, Dr. Allison's narrative of this tre- 
mendous conflict will be found, to which we beg to refer our readers 


The surpassing magnitude of the events, which preceded the abdicat.on of 


Tor 


| m, the heroic efforts made 


Naroreon in 1814, has cast into the shade of obliv 
by Austria; in the earlier stages of the wars growing out of the French revo 
- 
? ~ 
Whilst, one by one, the minor Princes of that empire bent 


lution, to errest the meteor-like progress of the eagles of France over the fair | painful complaint, whic} 


fields of Germany. 


eror, and even swell ! with their contingents the num- 


ber of his legions, the Emperor of Austria and his brave and devoted people, 


the'r necks to the conq: 





with an energy and patriotism that have never been surpassed, resisted the over- | 


whelming tide of victory which threatened to carry away in its torrent, om 
| 


national independence and national virtues. When compelled by the mighty, 


military genius, who led on the invaders, to bow to the martial enthusias 
ranged under his banners, the Austrians rose again a) l again from the biood) 


strife, undismayed by disaster, invigorated by repose,—and, when the hour of 


retribution at last came, to the House or Harssura was awarded, by unani- | 
mous consent, the undying fame of having fought with a constancy of purpose, | 
with a disinterestedness of object, which eclipsed all the eflorts—great as th 
were—of the other continental Allied Powers. 


To those who lived through the perio! in question, it is interesting to re call | 


et a coll 


the heart-stirring times, when the world’s fate sex med to hang trembling in 
' 


the balance, and it is a grateful task to pay at this distant day,—passion and | 
prejudice having lost their power—the homage due to enduring and exalted 


patriotism. The philosophic mind will too, dwell with singular inquisitiveness 


on the extraordinary spectacle then presented by the Austrian Empire and its 


people, resisting as they did the tremendous force which assailed them, with 


civil institutions, as men generally reason, bnt ill calculated for that purpose 


It is not to this latter point, however, that we would now call attention, but | 
to one of those great and fearful battles illustrative of the character we have 
signed to Austria, fought by her single-handed in the cause of humanity. 


The Battle of Asrenn—of which a minute relation will be found in our preced. 
ng columns, taken from the celebrated work of Dr. Alison. 

This ever memorable contest took place onthe 12th of May, 1809. The 
Imperial government, since the close of their last unsuccessful attempt in 1803, 
to re-establish the ind: pen lence of Germany, had preserve 1 a strict system of 


neutrality ; the interval, however, was employed, under the able gu 


of the army by the campaigns of Uns and Austerts 


of the artillery and cavalry, and replenishing the arsenals and magazices. 


now commenced the war on the Peninsula, which compelled the transfer | 
in that direction of the grand army of France, from the north and west of Ger- | 


many. 
that England would descend in strength upon that new theatre of warfare, 


where the sea would prove the base of her military operations, Austria at once 


called forth her Landwehr, to the number of 200,000 men, in her German 


possessions ; in addition, the Hungarian Diet voted 92000 men for the regular | 
army, and ordered an insurrection, or levy, en masse of 80,000, of whom 30,- | 
000 were brilliant cavalry. These immense military preparations, in addition | 
| this brief farewell. 


: A magnanimous resolve, passed by the Congress, fulfilled by the Govern- | d 
of some great national project, and after diplomacy had played her usual part, | yen 


to a regular standing army of 350,000 men, at once demonstrated the existence 


Austria took the initiative, and her army crossed the Inn. 
Napoleon received intelligence of this event by telegraph at Paris, on the 12th 
April, and on the 17th was with his army at Donauwerth. It is by no means our 


purpose to follow the contending parties through the details of (he campaign, but 


merely to give such an outline, as will place before the reader, their relative | 


positions on the occurrence of the Battle of Aepern. Suffice it to say, that 


Napoleon's military genius, and the gallantry of his followers shone forth with | 


their wonted lustre, that afier fighting the Battle of Eckmuhl, at which he 


was wounded, and where bis mancuvres, he has been afterwards heard to say, | which has blighted your budding vigour, and which } 


were the finest of his life, he, by his superior military strategy, compelled his 
adversary to cross the Danube, and abandon the capitol, which capitulated to 
to the French troops on the 13th May 

The next step in his progress was the baitle of Aspern, where the resolute 
stand made bysthe Austrians was one of the most glorious instances of patriotic 
devotion, the history of the world exhibits ;— Naroteon was still equal to the 
emergency. On the 5th July, he by a strategem, succeeded in again crossing the 
Danube ; on the 6th he was attacked by the Austrians at Wacram and a battle 
followed, than which not one was more obstinately contested, during the whole 
war. The loss on both sides was immense, 25,000 brave men on either side 
being killed and wounded without any decisive result having been obtained. 

An armistice followed. But the impression produced by the Battle of Asrern 
was not lost. Not discouraged by the failure of former attempts to rouse the 
north of Germany, the Duke of Bru: ick Oels again advanced from Zittau, at 
the head of his gallant band of volunteers, towards Westphalia; while a con- 
siderable body of imperial landwehr from Bohemia, under General Amende, 





BW 


The forces of that kit 
drawn under Barnadotte to the banks of the Danube, were in no condition to op- 


Franconia and penetrated to Bareuth. 


pose this irruption; and the royal family, flying from their dominions, toc k 


refuge in France. Dresden and Le psic were occupied by the Austrian troops 5 
Bareuth and Bamberg fell into their hands ; insurrection spread over all Fran- 
conia and Swabia ; symptoms of disaffection were breaking out in Saxony and 
Westphalia ; and a chain of Austrian posts, extending from the Elbe, by Nu- 
remburg and Stockach, to the mountains of Tyrol, entirely cut off the commu- 
nieation between France and the grand army, “ Germans !* said the Duke 
of Brunswick, ** will you continue to combat Germans’ Will you, whose mo- 
thers, wives, and sisters have been outraged by the French, shed your blood 
in their defence? It is your brothers who now invoke you—come to break 
your fetters—to avenge the liberty of Germany! To ene! then, Hessians, 
Prussians, Branswickers, Hanoverians! a}l who bear the honourable name of 
Germans, unite for the deliverance of your father-land, to wipe away its shame 
and avenge its wrongs. Rise to deliver your country from a disgraceful yoke, 
under which it has so long groaned. The day of its emancipation has arrived 

none more favourable can ever be desired.""—‘ Aspern,” said General Radivo- 


| 
I 
} 


| standard with dauntless confidence across all Westpha 


however, that the approachin 


| each case acc yrding as the goo¢ 


lance of 
the Arcupuxe Cuarcrs, in filling up the vast chasms occasioned in the ranks | 


z, in restoring the horses 


ang} GENERAL DEVEREUX 


Not slow to avail herself of this powerful diversion, and anticipating | to his departure for Caracas, is translated from the Dia of Bogota, 
| ary last, who it appears throug! 








| Girardin, called Judith, is a fruitful subject of cor 


gdom, chiefly | 


| Dup 


of gold, ably assisted by Grisi, Tamburini, Lablache, and Mario 
} 


the chiefs of the Tugendound, co the Prussians of Bareuth, “ in order to restore 
your country to your beloved King.” 
The Duke of Brunswick's Vol bl rith 

he Dake of Drunswick’s Volunteers wore a light blue uniform, with a 
laath’ } 2 ‘ 
death’s-head and cross-bones on their cloaks, to indieate the mortal hostility in 
which they were engaged, from whence they acquired the name of the Death's 
Head Hussars 





The officers were distinguished from the privates, in a corps 


‘The Duke 
he shared their fare— 


where all were respectable, only by a smal] cross on their arms. 
himself was as simply dressed as any of his followers 
slept beside them on the ground—underwent their fatigues. hese martial 
qualities, joined to the ascenJant of a noble figure and“anconquerable intrepidity, 
so won the hearts of his followers, that they disdained to desert him even in the 
wreck of the fortunes of Germany, after the battle of W gram ; followed his 
lia and Hanover, and 
id. They aftewards lived to flush their swords in 
ld of Waterloo. 


i . } 4 ] 
that DYBRON, previous tO the Dattic, in his immortal poem, saiu 





embarked in safety for En 
: 


the beet blood of France on thee 


Of their leader,—it was» 


“Within a window’'d niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated cheftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 


And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 

And when they smiled beeause he deemed it near, 

His heart more traly knew that peal too well 

Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier,* 

And rous'd the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 

He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell 

"The father of the Duke of Brunswick, who fell at Quatre-bras, received his 
leath wound at Jer 


We regret to learn that Sir Charles Bagot has experienced a relapse of his 


h has again congned him to his chamber 


We trust 


7 warm weather will have a beneficial effect, and 





enable him to make his voyage to England with safety ¢ comfort 


We learn further that Lord John Hay will proceed with the Warspite to 
(Juebec, to receive Sir Charles at that point instead of New York. 


We fully coneur in this opinion, for as soon as the breach in the 


«* Since writing the above we learn that the Warspite will remain here as | 


| 





| 
| 


} 
} 


‘ ‘ ' 
| being a more convenient point, all things considered, for the embarkation of | 
n » . 
. | Sir Charles 
v 


| 


Oswego canal is repaired, the journey from Kingston to New York will not be | 


difficult. Even at Quebec the Warspite would still be four hundred miles dis- 


tant from Sir Charies point of departure; besides the objection arising 
from the foggy, and cold, navigation of the gulf of St. Lawrence at this season, 
of the year. 


r 


rhe Ex Consul Buchanan and family left town on Wednesday for Niagara 


Fails, their future ;lace of residence. A large number of friends were at the 


whari to bid them farewell. 
THE PROVISICN TRADE WITH CANADA. 
j P wy Council for Ti ade — Wh chall, March 9 
Gentleman—With reference to your application as to the terms on which 
certan provisions imported from Canada would be admit I 
this country, I am directed by the Lords of the Commutee of Privy Council for 


‘ 


Office of the Committee 
ed for co sumption i 


Prade to acquaint you, that the Lords Commissioners to the Board of Customs, 


that they are of opinion that salt provision which have undergone in Canada 
the whole of the process requisite in order to the preservation or curing of the 
same may, within the terms and spirit of the Sth clause of the Navigation act, 
be regarded and admitted as col al produce And theis Lords! ps there 
fore have desired the Comm oners of the custom t give the necessary di- 
ctions io their officers, care being taken by them to ipply the general rule in 

t ls Mav Or may not answer to the ts rms recited 


I am, gentleman, your obedient servant, 
J. M A‘ IRGOR 
Messrs. Gilles; es, Moffat, and Co 
THE 
PATRIOT. 


The following valedictory address issued by Genera 


SOUTH 


D'Evereux, previous 


} f 22d Janu- 
hout his long journey to the capital was re 
ceived every where by the Government authorities and the people with every 


mark of respect a id attention 
GENERAL D’EVEREUX TO THE GRANADIANS. 

About to leave for some time the New Granadian territo 
ment upon which you have such sacred claims, induces me 


y, a cordial attach 





d my name on the military list 


of the republic, and thus reinvigorated the laurels which Col 
me in the morning of independence. ‘True it is that now deprived of sigh 
I cannot perceive those honours by that sense, but I can feel them as fresb'y 
in my heart as when I first knelt at the altar consecrated by that great nation 
to Liberty, to Glory, and to the memory of Columbus. 


ind applauded by the pe ople, has enrolle 








‘ ‘ ‘ ! 
let me then be allowed to ofler to you the homage of my gratitude, and to 


assure you solemnly that this sentiment is the more profound, and will be the 
more lasting in proportion to my tnabvuity to demonstrate it as I should wish by 
deeds instead of words. Granadians, with the deepest sorrow I have had to 
witness the horrors of that civil war which has cursed your young existence, 
\as stained your brief his 
As treachery to the Constitution 


\ 


tory with the records of anarchy and eru 





s destructive of political ex:stence, as intolerance is baneful, producing schisms 





and decrepitude, and as a dearth of population renders nugatory ell the trea- 
sures of the richest soil, let me also be allowed, on this occasion, to express my 
lively hopes and my most ardent wishes your proceedings in the future 


will be conformable to the example of your neighbours of North America and 





Venezula, and that the republic of New Granada nurtured in the mild and be- | 
. 


nign religion of Las Casas will attain immortal power as a might} 
for the world, and as an inviolable sanctuary for liberty and order 


DEVEREUX, Senior Gen if the Army 
Santa Martha, 17th December, 1842 


emporum 


LONDON MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE 


Madame Caradori Allan has been confined by a severe attack of influenza, | 


but is now fast recovering 
The approaching appearance of Rachel in a new tragedy of Madame de 
| ecture with the idlers 


in which she will have 





Paris. It will be the first play written for Rachel! 


| precedent to guide her, and must create the part, as it is called in theatrica 
invaded Saxony, and another, under Radivojivich, five thousand strong, overran | 


language 
laglioni has entered into an engagement of two months with the Acac 
de Musique at Paris. The Madrid folk are on the look out for Tam! 1 
has thrown up his role of Dauphin in Charles VJ, and has acted wisely, 
for the part is an insignificant one in an insignificant opera 
played it. At the Theatre Italien, however, Don Pasquale has opened a mine 











Marie has since 


Ronconi is 
off for Vienna; the part assigned to him in Donizetti's new opera, Un Due 
sous Richelieu, is allotted to Vareze Before proceeding to London, the cele 
brated violiniste Camillo Sivori will have a third concert in the salle of the 
Theatre Italien. Not even Paganini created a greater sensation than has this 
wonderful Genoese. Donizetti's Martyrs has be 
untiring composer has scored an Ave Maria at Vienna, which has won public 

| approbation. Joseph Nicolini, a composer of the old school, died lately at 

| Plaisance, aged 80. His principal opera was Coriolano. Liszt has given 
four concerts at Posen with entire success. The celebrated Hungarian Be- 


successful at Lisbon. This 





the qualities of guitar and violoncello—has arrived at Paris 

The approaching anniversary of Beethoven's death will be celebrated at 
Frankfort with a festival representation of Goethe's Egmont, for which the 
immortal composer has written the overture. The proceeds will go towards 
the Beethoven monument, to be erected at Ponn. 

Mrs. Alban Croft's musical soiree will take place on Saturday next. The 





| 


| 


| 
} WOrK, Will ODL 


AMERICAN | 


to address to you 
imbia assigned to } 


| 


| 
niczky, inventor of the Biopolica—an instrument with six strings, and unitin 
, lon . . | which would detain her one week. Instead of the days previously advertised she will 


} sai! as follows : 


} 


| Majesty's Theatre. They have engaged to pay 8,000 fr 


| and our seutiments purified. 


May 6, 


very charming and meritorious vocalist is of 
excellent quality. 


Fornasari has been engaged for two years for the Opera Italien at Paris, by 
the agents of that establishment, who were in town to witness his debut at her 


anes for his giving u 
the engagements for which he was in treaty.—April 1. . r _ 





Audubon's Birds of America.—No. 77 of this interesting and national work 
has been received. The subjects chiefly relate to the several varieties of that 
beautiful aod graceful bird the Swan. The contents in order are the Snow 
Goose (Anser Hyperboreus), adult male and young female. The Swan 
(Cygnus), adult. The Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus Buccinator), young in win- 
ter. American Swan (Cygnus Americanus), male. The Mallard (Anas Bos- 
chas Linn.), male and females- 


PORTAIT OF NELSON. 

We have the satisf action to announce that we have made an arrangement 
with Mr. Dick to engrave, for the Albion, England's greatest naval hero, the 
immortal Nevson, to be completed on the Ist of August next. The plate will 
be very large and nearly double the size of our previous productions; it will be 





executed in first rate style, in beautiful line engraving, on steel, | 


1, like that of her 








Majesty the Queen, so well known and so popular am yng the mumereus read- 
ers of the Aibion. On the receipt of the plate from Mr. Dick, we shail, im- 
mediately, put it to press, and as usual present each of our readers with a 
copy. Price to non subscribers two dollars. 


REPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ 
EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
TO BE PUBLISHED AT THE “ ALBION” OFFICE, 


3 Barctay street, New York. 


eign : 
It has long been a matter of surprize that, amidst the almost countless num- 
ber of reprints of British works daily issuing from the American Press, the 


above has not formed a part of them. Since the discontinuance of Mr. Jack- 


son's reprint—a suspension which arose, we believe, more from that gentle- 


man’s liberality in his business transactions than from any lack of demand for 


the publication—we have depended upon the Edinburgh copy. 


As we have received a great many solicitations to republish Chambers 
Journal, and as it is a work of such excellence, and possesses such a supe- 
riority over the light publications of the day, we have resolved to put it to 
Press forthwith, and to issue it at a very moderate cost. 

**Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal” is so well known that no particular eulogy 
is required for it at our hands. It is sufficient to say, that in all its parts infor- 
mation is blended with amusement, and that a high moral tone steadily prevails 
in its different and varied subjects. No better publication can be put into the 


hands of young persons, for is impossible to peruse its columns without 


adding to our stock of general knowledge, without feeling our minds expanded, 
Such a work we can have no hesitation in recom- 
mending to the public at large. 

Chambers’ Journal is conducted by William and Robert Chambers. It is 


extensively circulated throughout the British Isles, and commands commenda- 





tion and respect wherever it is known. 
In order to put this work within the reach of all classes of the public, we 


1 


have determined to issue it at the very low price of one dollar and a hal 


*} annum ; and also to furnish it to agents at a discount from this price, of thirly- 
three and a third per cent. And in order to disseminate the publica- 
tion still more extensively we have determined to give individuals or com- 
panies of individuals who may order fire copies the advantages possessed 
by agents, and to extend to them also the benefit of the discount. A remit- 
| tance of five dollars then, provided it be in funds at par in the city of New 
York, or not more than five per cent. discount, will command five annual copies. 
The publication is weekly, contains eight pages, and is printed in the 
| quarto form, with neat type and on good paper. Our edition will be an exact 
| transcript of the Edinburgh copy. e 
It is scarcely necessary to state that the low price at which we offer the 


yn 


us to adhere to the cash system without 





ny deviation 
whatever 
Agents wil! 


please to send their orders forward as early as possible. We 





shall reprint from the {i number of the present year, so as to make the 


volume complete. 
Editors throughout the Country inserting this Prospectus four successive 


| weeks, and sending a copy containing it to the Albion Office, will be entitled 


to a free copy for one year 





O FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS.—An English Lads gives lessons in Music, 
GUITAR, PIANO, AND SINGING 





| with Drawing and French. She has at present some hours disengaged, and will b 
happy to give private lessons ; or would nol object to an engagement as morning or 
uly governesa. 
Address—M. J., Box 16, Park Post-Office. May 6~—3 ms 





MONS, BLEY'’S GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
, depart Fook 











eviow parture from New York 
Mos BLEY, First Violin Solo Player at the Gymnase Musicile in Paris, begs to 
4 announce a Grand Vocal and Instrumental Cone: rt at the 
APOLLO ROOM, on THURSDAY, the 11th Inst., 
sted by the following most eminent talent:—Madaine Sutton, Mons. F. Rakeman, 
Mr. Timm, and other eminent artists. 
At the suggestion of many friends, Mons. Bley has put his Tickets at 50 cents. To 
e had at the Music Stores and Hotels, and at the Door. 
For Programme see small bills. Concert to commence at $ o’clock. M 6—1 
MERICAN MUSEUM.—Magnificent Model of Paris.—it is 
A wood, and has had the labor of sixteen years bestowed up 
nearly 4 1) dwelling-houses—every thing being copied with the , 
The Hotel des Invalides, Bourse, Place de Vendome, Boulevards, The Tuilleries, Pa- 


ais Royal, Louvre, and the numerous Bridges across the Seine, and other public buil- 
ngs will appear c»nspicuously. In fact, every street, lane, bridge, and building is 
epresenced with such perfect fidelity, that any person who has been in that greal me- 
tropolis can point out the very house in which he lived !—It is engaged for two weeks 
only Also, a Living Sea Dog, and 500,000 curiosiuies. 
Admission to the whole Museum and Eatert ments, 25 cents ; Children half-y 






































mi—is* 
rMO GENTLEMEN DESIROUS OF FORMING A SMALL CLUB, OR OF JOINING 
[ IN HOUSERKECPING.—The yscriber, (a Scotchraar has been head-waiter in first 
nilies, and has a thorough knowledge of every thing relating to the internal arrangement of @ 
vaiting, and marketing: and his wife, a Scotch woman, is equally « ible, and a 
very superiour cook, having regularly serv | time Scotia to learning okery 
I subser ve time in New York. Ue is careful and saving—his views mode- 
t nd his testi tals ferences and s@€curity unexept able lew ld be happy to wait 
y gentlemen who would like to g him and his wife the superintendance of an 
shinent 
Appheation to | uf ) this off 
I subscriber has permission to r to Mr. Stewart Brown and to Mr. Charlies E arda 
I ildings. apra9 AQ ROBERT SINCLAIR 
2 En, ae ea iculngtanmentt 
FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
VOR SALE—Two miles from the Fails of Niagara, a beantiful ranM, in periect erder, con- 
|: sis > of 10 rea of | 1. of h 1 64 are und rultivat i ’ ex H 
y convenience suitable gentlewan's family; alarge garden and orch a farm 
rod sta ng. burn and all in thorough rejrar. 
The vurchaser may have the farming ut Ix and stock at a valuation. — : ; 
r yarticulars apply to J. R. NASH, Esq., Drummondville, Niagara Fails, Upper 
; A lmo* 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN LEGACY AGENCY: 
rHIs AGENCY WAS ESTABLISHED AT PITTSBURGH, PA.,IN 1819. 
J le UNDERSIGNED informs the public, that ia 1840, he re moved t¢ Philadelphia, but that 
5 3 ty appoints 





has daly Agents at Pittsburgh, at din all the towns and cities in the 












i States. in the Canadas, and also in Europe, who will faithfu 1 business as 
oh 4 ‘ae ane t strictly confined d pavt 4 
1e is DEstROUS of transacting. Thie Agency is now strictiy a : 2 payment of 
nuities. Rents, or any sums of money rece vable and payable in any part of Eng- 
~ : ; United States and the Can 






his bankers, at sight, or on his 
vit, whether in the United § in Europe Every information 
aid | s, addressed to JAMES STUART, 
European and American Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


by the drafts of the 





- $$$ ——_—_ ~ 
4 2=R GREAT WESTERN.—The above steamer having touched the ground 
ey of the pilot in going out of this Harbour on her last trip, it was deemed 
neceseary to put her in dock in Liverpool, to ascertain if aay damage was sustained 


FROM LIVERPOOL, FROM NEW YORK. 
On Saturday, the 29th of April. On Thursday. the 18th May. 
The rate of Passage from New York to Liverpool is reduced to $100 and $5 Steware’s 


Fees. freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRWIN, 
May 6. 


98 Front-e 
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